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Forty-Eighth Annual Report 


The Council had three meetings during the year. 

Our honoured and beloved President, Dr. S. W. Carruthers, 
has been unable to continue his activities in the Council and in 
the Library but his interest in the Society is undiminished. By 
the resignation of Mr. Mudge for reasons of health and the 
death of Mr. A. W. Buchanan in December the Council has 
suffered the loss of two loyal members who will be greatly 
missed. 

The Library has been rearranged and steps are in hand to 
complete the cataloguing. We are happy to report that the 
Pilgrim Trust has agreed in principle to make a further grant 
towards the cost of doing this and of rebinding books which 
sustained war damage. 

The Thirty-third Annual Lecture was delivered at Church 
House on Wednesday, 12 October 1960, by Mr. J. M. Ross, M.A. 
on “Four Centuries of Scottish Worship”. There was a good 
attendance at the lecture which proved both instructive and 
entertaining. It has been published and copies of this and pre- 
vious lectures can be obtained from the Book Room. 

The Thirty-fourth Annual Lecture in October 1961 will be 
given by the Rev. Professor F. G. Healey, M.A. on “Presbyterian 
and Nonconformist — The significance of 1662 for the Presby- 
terian Church of England”. 

In September there was a meeting of Secretaries of the 
Presbyterian, Congregational and Baptist Historical Societies 
to discuss plans to mark the tercentenary of the 1662 Ejections 
and in December the Council was represented at a meeting of 
the British Records Association to discuss ‘“Nonconformist 
Records and the Local Historian”. ’ 

It is encouraging to discover the value attached to congre- 
gational records by local historians and others, but if the 
Society is to make effective use of the material already eollected 
and to maintain present records, more voluntary help and a 
larger membership are required. Additional responsibility has 
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been willingly accepted by Mr. Darling as Hon. Secretary and 
by the Hon. Treasurer, Mrs. Morrison. The Society thanks the 
staff of Church House for their assistance and gratefully 
acknowledges the help from others, including students from 
Westminster College. 
The present membership is 301 compared with 304 last year. 
A list of members is being published in the Journal 
R. D. WHITEHORN, Vice-President. 
J. T. DARLING, Hon. Secretary. 
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Vice-President & Chairman of Council : 
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Mr. A. W. Mudge, Mr. J. M. Ross, M.a-, Mr. W. Lishman, M.a. 
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Four Centuries of Scottish Worship 
J. M. ROSS, M.a. 


In 1560 the Scots Parliament made the Mass illegal; in 
1660 Charles II became effective monarch of a Scotland whose 
puritan religion he heartily disliked; by 1760 Scotland had 
reached about the middle point of stagnation between the 
violent religious controversies of the 17th and 19th centuries; 
and about 1860 there began the modern movement for the 
reform of Scottish worship which has not yet spent its force. 
The year 1960, therefore, is an appropriate one in which to 
consider how worship was actually conducted in Scotland in 
the years 1560, 1660, 1760 and 1860. 


It is impossible to deal with this matter fully within the 
bounds of a single lecture. Most of the changes in Scottish 
worship have been gradual, beginning with the towns and 
spreading to the country, so that at any point in history there 
might be one practice in Edinburgh, another in the lowland 
countryside, and yet another in the highlands, with perhaps 
further variants in the covenanting south-west or the episcopa- 
lian north-east. To simplify matters, therefore, without undue 
distortion, let us invent a typical small town somewhere west 
of Edinburgh, south of Perth, and east of Glasgow, and let 
us give it the name of Kilmarkie. If we describe what happens 
in Kilmarkie, we shall describe as nearly as possible what is 
happening in Scotland as a whole, without the necessity of 
mentioning also the numerous exceptions to the general practice; 
for Kilmarkie is never among the first to make a change, nor 
among the last to give up an old custom, nor has it any of the 
local peculiarities that are to be met with in so many parishes. 


We begin, then, by finding ourselves in Kilmarkie on a 
Sunday morning in the autumn of 1560. Last August the 
Parliament made it a criminal offence to celebrate or attend 
mass, and we are interested to know what form of worship 
has taken its place. 


At 8 o’clock in the morning a bell rings, and we walk 
to the parish kirk carrying with us stools to sit on, for there 
are no pews in the church. The old kirk, like most mediaeval 
Scottish churches, is a plain rectangle without transepts, and 
with a pulpit half-way down the south side. The altar and 
all images have been removed, but the pulpit remains in position. 


A number of worshippers have already taken their places, 
the men on one side of the kirk, the women on the other. 
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A few forms have been provided for the women to sit on, but 
there is much competition for places, and as we enter the 
beadle is engaged in pacifying a “‘flyting’” between two women. 
However, though manners are rough, most of the worshippers 
before sitting on their stools take off their hats and make a 
short prayer, either kneeling or standing.” 

At half past eight a second bell is rung and the Reader 
enters. He is the former parish priest, but though he accepts 
the reformed faith he has had little education and is not 
considered competent to minister the word and sacraments. 
The Reader goes to a little desk below the pulpit, and begins 
reading from his prayer-book: 

“At what time soever a synner doeth repente hym 
of hys synne from the bottome of hys heart: I wyl put 
all his wickedness oute of my remembrance, sayth the 
Lorde. 

“Dearely beloved brethren, the scripture moveth us 
in sundry places...” 

and so on, for in Kilmarkie they use the English Prayer-Book 
as revised in 1552; indeed they have been using this for 
some years now. They have heard that John Knox has brought 
with him a different prayer-book from Geneva, but they have 
not yet seen it, and it will be two years before the first Scottish 
Book of Common Order is printed, and some years more before 
its simpler ritual is adopted in Kilmarkie. 

The morning service, as in England, consists of Morning 
Prayer, followed by the Litany, followed by the introductory 
part of the Communion Service, including the sermon but 
leaving out the Communion proper (which is only celebrated 
a few times a year). During the prayers the congregation 
kneels, the men doff their hats and the women take their shawls 
off their heads. The Psalms at Morning Prayer are sung from 
the English metrical version of Sternhold and Hopkins; a 
Scottish Psalter, based on Sternhold and Hopkins, will not 
appear until 1562. There is no choir, and the singing is in 
unison, unassisted by organ or any other musical instrument. 
This is not from any objection in principle to instrumental 
music—it has not yet been discovered in Kilmarkie that instru- 
mental music is unchristian®)—but simply because the place 
is, and has always been, too poor to afford any such thing. 

About ten o’clock the Minister enters. Kilmarkie is for- 
tunate in having as its Minister one of the Augustinian Canons 
from Inchbrendan Priory, who is of good education and under- 
stands the reformed doctrine; the neighbouring parishes of 
Crocketbrigg, Carpoch, and Tulloweir have nothing better than 
a Reader, who conducts the entire service and in place of a 
sermon reads from the English Book of Homilies. The Minister 
goes up to the pulpit and kneels in silent prayer while the 
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Reader continues to lead the service. Unlike the Reader, who 
wears no robes or vestments, the Minister conducts the service 
in the black scholar’s cloak, bordered with fur, which he also 
wears out of doors.“ After the Creed (or, as it is termed in 
Scotland, “the Belief”) the Minister leads in a short prayer of 
his own, and then begins his sermon. The men replace their 
hats, but the women are not allowed to put up their shawls, 
as that would encourage slumber. During the sermon, which 
lasts about an hour, the beadle goes about the congregation, 
waking up sleepers. 

After the sermon the offering is taken for the poor. The 
money is put in a box on the end of a pole, which is pushed 
in and out among the worshippers; but as they sit in no 
sort of order, taking the collection is no easy matter. 

Then follows the prayer for the Church Militant, one of the 
concluding collects, and the benediction. It is now about half 
past eleven, and the congregation disperses. 

At 1.30 the congregation reassembles for the catechising 
of children, after which the Reader conducts Evening Prayer 
according to the Prayer-Book. This is followed by a further 
sermon, and the day’s worship finishes about four o’clock or 
half past. 

So much for the ordinary Sunday. In some of the bigger 
towns there are weekday services in the early morning, but 
Kilmarkie does not rise to that. 

The Lord’s Supper is administered irregularly two or three 
times a year. The Minister would like to have it once a month, 
as in Geneva, but his parishioners are not yet used to so 
violent a departure from the tradition of receiving communion 
only once a year. On the communion day the first service 
begins at 5 a.m.; this is for the benefit of servants who have 
to work later. The second service begins at 9 a.m. At both 
services the order follows the English Prayer-Book of 1552, 
but the communicants sit on benches at a long table running 
the length of the kirk, and the bread and wine are passed 
round from hand to hand.“ An attentive visitor would notice 
four variations from contemporary English practice: — (1) Al- 
though the communion table is, as in England, placed lengthwise 
in the centre of the Church, it is a much longer table and no 
one communicates unless actually sitting at it. (2) Though 
the communicants kneel for the prayers, they sit for the 
reception of the elements. (3) The elements (consisting of 
unleavened shortcake and claret wine mixed with water) are 
brought in by elders and deacons at a suitable point in the 
service. (4) Before breaking the bread the Minister washes 
his hands in a bowl of water placed on the communion table 
for the purpose. The communion is taken fasting both at the 
5 o’clock and at the 9 o’clock service. A further observance 
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of the Lord’s Supper takes place the following Sunday for 
the benefit of those who were unable to communicate the 
previous Sunday. 


Let us now suppose that we have gone to sleep like Rip 
Van Winkle, but for a hundred years, and that we waken up 
in Kilmarkie in the autumn of 1660. The changes that have 
taken place in that hundred years are simply staggering. 

About 1570 Kilmarkie had adopted the Book of Common 
Order. The order of public worship in this book was much 
simpler than that of the English Prayer-Book, but it contained 
a few formal prayers which the Reader could use in the one-hour 
service before the Minister began his two-hour service from the 
pulpit. There were no longer any responses, but the people said, 
“So be it” at the end of each prayer. In 1580 a “Sang Schule” 
was instituted and singing in harmony introduced. In 1610 
the separate office of Reader was allowed to lapse in Kilmarkie, 
being amalgamated with that of Session Clerk, Schoolmaster, 
and Lettergae or Uptaker of the Psalm (later known as 
Precentor). More and more liberties were being taken with 
the Book of Common Order when in 1637 Kilmarkie heard 
of King Charles’s attempt to impose a new liturgy on Scotland. 
The reaction against this high-handed action swung Scotland 
over to sympathy with English Puritanism, and during the 
next twenty years many changes were introduced in the interests 
of uniformity of worship between the two Kingdoms—not of 
course the kind of uniformity desired by King Charles and 
the bishops, but the kind that appealed to the new puritanism. 
In the middle of this turmoil a new Directory for the Public 
Worship of God had been drawn up by the Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster. In many respects this Directory represented 
a compromise between English puritanism and Scottish tradi- 
tional practice, but in some matters English influence had 
already ousted Scottish practice by the time the Directory 
was published, so that although it was approved and ordained 
by the General Assembly and the Scots Parliament in 1645, 
it was not in most parts of Scotland strictly complied with. 

And now it is 1660, and Scotland is mightily pleased to 
have back again its covenanted king Charles II after ten 
years of Cromwell’s soldiers. This is not going to make much 
difference to Scottish worship, and as yet it has made none 
at all. But let us come down to Kilmarkie to see what is 
actually hapenning. 

The first bell has rung at half past eight, and shortly 
afterwards we enter the kirk. The old building is not greatly 
changed. The pulpit is still in the middle of the south wall; 
below it is the “laitron’” where the Uptaker of the Psalm sits; 
beside it is the pillory or stool of repentance—a contraption 
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like an enormous pair of steps, which will come into use 
later this morning; opposite the pulpit are several finely carved 
box pews belonging to the lairds and to one or two well-to-do 
merchants; the rest of the congregation still sit on benches 
or stools or on the floor.‘ 


As we enter the door we find a plate for our offerings: 
the “ladle” had been found too cumbersome a method of taking 
the collection. We go inside and find the men and women still 
sitting separately—except of course in the lairds’ pews. The 
worshippers do not stand or kneel for private prayer on taking 
their seats and indeed they mostly sit for prayer throughout 
the service.‘® 


There is now no Reader’s service, because Scripture does 
not recognise the office of Reader. Worship begins at 9 o'clock 
by the entry of the Minister into the pulpit, wearing a black 
gown and bands. He no longer kneels for private prayer in 
the pulpit—“bowing in the pulpit” was strongly objected to 
by the puritans as savouring of popery;‘ yet he does bow 
from the pulpit—not to God, but to the chief laird, George 
Craik of Dowie, who returns the compliment. After this preli- 
minary, the Minister calls upon the congregation to worship 
God and leads them in a short introductory prayer. The men 
still take off their hats for the prayers, but no longer add 
“So be it” at the end. Then follows a psalm, sung in a most 
astonishing manner: the Uptaker intones the first line on 
the first note of the tune, and then sings the line over again, 
this time the congregation singing with him; the same process 
is repeated for each line to the end of the psalm. This method 
of “lining-out’’ the psalm was introduced from England, where 
few people could read, but soon took a firm hold on Scotland, 
where illiteracy was not as rare as some Scotsmen would like to 
believe. The words of the psalm are from the new Scottish 
Psalter of 1646 (the same version as is still in use today); 
the singing is still without instrumental accompaniment, and 
is in unison—or as near unison as the people can manage. 
The congregation remain seated while they sing—and well 
they may, for a complete psalm, lined out and sung with 
due reverence, could easily last for twenty minutes. No doxology 
is now sung at the end of the psalm: the puritans object to 
it as formal and therefore popish. 

By this time the beadle will have locked the kirk door to 


prevent the ungodly from slipping away before the end of 
the service. 


After the psalm the Minister reads a few verses of Scripture 
and then delivers a half-hour lecture expounding them. English 
puritan taste considers the bare reading of Scripture formal 
and unedifying. 
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The lecture is followed by a prayer, lasting some fifteen 
minutes, consisting of a heartfelt confession of sins and a 
request for illumination from the preaching of the Word. After 
this the men put their hats on again as before, and settle 
down to the sermon, which this morning lasts only an hour 
and a quarter; an hour-glass gives the Minister some idea of 
when to stop, but sometimes when he feels the Spirit on him 
he may preach up to two hours. The text of the sermon is an 
“ordinarie’”’, that is to say a text on which a series of sermons 
is preached; the present series is on Jer. XXXI.31—“I will 
make a new covenant with the house of Israel’”—and today’s 
sermon is on the fifth of the eight respects in which the old 
covenant was imperfect. 


After the sermon comes what some of the more carnal 
among the congregation will consider the most interesting 
part of the morning’s proceedings—the rebuking of offenders. 
Perched on the pillory in various positions according to the 
gravity of their offences, and clothed in sackcloth, sit several 
offenders against the godly discipline of the kirk, and each 
in turn receives his admonition from the Minister. First, a 
final rebuke and solemn absolution for James Thomson, appearing 
for the 39th time for a trilapse in adultery, but now adjudged 
by the Session to have given undeniable evidence of true 
repentance ;“® then a serious word for Elspat Wemyss, appearing 
for the fifth time for fornication; then to Robert Hay for 
the third time for selling short weight; and finally to Margaret 
Galloway for the first and only time for tale-bearing.“ 


After this interlude the Minister begins his long prayer 
of thanksgiving and intercession, which lasts about half an 
hour. The Lord’s Prayer is no longer used in any of the prayers, 
for it is a form of words, and all forms impede the Spirit.“ 
The “Belief” has also, of course, been discontinued, because 
it is not only a form, but a merely human composition.“ 

This prayer is followed by a second psalm, and immediately 
after the benediction the congregation rises without further 


devotion and disperses. The service has lasted well over three 
hours. 


After the service there is a short interval for lunch, This 
is followed by catechising of children, and then follows the 
afternoon service. This contains neither lecture nor rebuking 


of penitents and is accordingly much shorter, lasting a mere 
two hours. 


The observance of the Lord’s Supper has greatly changed 
from a hundred years ago; it is a less frequent but a more 
solemn occasion. In theory it takes place annually, but many 
parishes do not come up to that standard, and in Kilmarkie 
there was no observance between 1654 and 1660 because of 
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the bitter feeling between the Resolutioners and Protesters.“ 
The 1660 Communion in Kilmarkie begins) with a service of 
preparation on the Saturday. On the Sunday there is only the 
one service, which begins about 8 a.m. There is no longer any 
obligation to communicate fasting, and the service lasts many 
hours. The table, as before, runs the length of the kirk, and 
after conducting worship from the pulpit the minister comes 
down and stands at one end of it while the elders bring in 
the elements and then see that no one takes his place at the 
table unless he has handed in a token, for the congregation 
has been well catechised beforehand by the Minister and Elders, 
and tokens issued to those adjudged worthy to communicate. 
The congregation, according to the new fashion, is swollen by 
visitors from some neighbouring parishes where there is no 
communion this year; these bring with them testimonials from 
their ministers. Not all, however, who have tokens or testi- 
monials will dare to sit down at the table, for the table has 
been “fenced’—that is to say the Minister, while inviting all 
who are penitent to communicate, has delivered a solemn 
warning to the impenitent, the unforgiving, and the hardened 
sinners not to eat and drink eternal damnation to themselves 
by communicating at the Lord’s Table. There are too many 
communicants for all to sit at one table, so the communicants 
are served in relays, and a separate communion service is held 
for each successive “table”. This service follows the new 
Directory, but is not greatly different from that in the Book 
of Common Order which had been used in Kilmarkie from 
1570 to 1650. It begins with an exhortation, then follows the 
reading of the words of institution, after that the prayer of 
thanksgiving and sanctification of the elements, then the distri- 
bution of elements (which again are passed round by the com- 
municants from hand to hand), then a short concluding exhorta- 
tion and a final prayer of thanksgiving. All this would be a 
great strain for one man, and the Minister of Kilmarkie is 
assisted by his brethren from Carpoch and St. Ringans, who 
take turns with the communion addresses and prayers. While 
the table is dissolving and re-filling, a portion of a psalm is 
sung, and elders bring in fresh supplies of bread and wine— 
ordinary bread and pure claret wine now being used. When 
the last table has been served, the Minister gives a concluding 
address to the whole congregation, and after prayer and a 
psalm of thanksgiving the congregation disperses at about 
2 p.m. But this is not all. On the following day (which is 
observed like a Sabbath) the people reassemble for a two-hour 
thanksgiving service in the afternoon, including a sermon of 
an hour’s duration from the Minister of St. Ringans. There 
is, however, no further observance of the Lord’s Supper next 
Sunday, and those who could not communicate this year must 
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wait a few years for the next observance, or else make their 
way to the celebration in some other parish. 


Another hundred years have passed, eventful enough in 
the national life and ecclesiastical politics, but not productive 
of great alterations in worship. The episcopate of 1662 to 
1689 made little difference to parish life, and in Kilmarkie 
the only changes™® made were the restoration of the Lord’s 
Prayer and the doxology, and the replacement of the lecture 
by the reading of Scripture.” All these were abandoned at 
the Revolution as associated with prelacy, and the mid-17th- 
century innovations became firmly entrenched as the national 
mode of worship.“® We shall not therefore find any fundamental 
differences in Kilmarkie in 1760, but even in static 18th- 
century Scotland time does not stand still, and a number of 
changes have occurred, which will be duly noted. 

One of these changes impinges on our notice at the outset 
of the day: the hour of morning worship is again a little 
later, and the first bell does not ring until 10 o’clock. We 
set out for the old church, and find it considerably altered. 
The floor of the church is now completely filled with pews, 
except for a space along the centre to take the long table 
on communion days, and a corner at the west end where there 
are some benches for the poor who cannot afford a pew. The 
erection of pews means that there is not enough room for all 
the congregation on the ground level of the old church, and 
to accommodate the growing population two expedients have 
been resorted to: an extension of the church has been built 
in the middle of the north side, so that the building is now 
T-shaped; and galleries or “lofts” have been erected on all 
except the south wall. The “laitron’” below the pulpit has 
been enlarged and all the elders sit in it. The pillory is still 
there, but is no longer used, offenders being now rebuked in 
private before the Session. The chief heritor, Lord Plenish 
of Auchterniddrie, has a heated retiring room behind his pew 
in the north loft, where he and his family partake of a 
“collation” between the services. The other heritors also have 
their pews in the north loft above the original building. 

The congregation is now assembling, and we notice that 
the men and women no longer sit separately, but each family 
sits together in its pew. 

At half-past ten the bell is rung again, and the Precentor 
(to give him his new title) gives out the “gathering psalm”. 
This way of opening the service was not contemplated by the 
Directory for Public Worship, but has become widespread by 
1760; it is a vestigial relic of the old Reader’s Service, which 
in some parishes was never abandoned in spite of the puritan 
revolution, and in others was re-introduced during the episcopate 
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of 1662-89." However, in Kilmarkie no one associates this 
practice with prelacy, and the service proceeds. ‘ 

The psalm is still “lined out” and creeps along its slow 
course until about 10.45, when the Minister enters and climbs 
the pulpit stairs, wearing a blue gown. (His colleagues in 
the neighbouring parishes wear ordinary clothes and a hat, 
and no gown.) On taking his place in the pulpit he bows to 
all the heritors in careful order of precedence, first to Lord 
Plenish, then to Sir James Craik of Dowie, then to Hugh 
Inglis of Benchlieknowes, and finally to William Gray of Madder. 
Each laird returns the bow to the Minister. He then signals to 
the Precentor to stop the psalm, and leads in prayer for about 
a quarter of an hour. During the prayer hats are removed and 
the congregation no longer sits but stands. This is followed 
by the half-hour lecture on a passage of Scripture. (The 
Scripture itself is not read at all.‘*”) After a five-minute prayer 
for illumination the Minister begins his sermon, which is no 
longer preached on an “ordinary’”’, and lasts only an hour. 
Only the older men replace their hats for the sermon; the 
custom is slowly dying out. After the sermon there follows 
the usual long prayer of thanksgiving and intercession, but 
this lasts only about twenty minutes. After this a second psalm 
is sung. (A book of Paraphrases was published in 1745 and 
has been approved by the General Assembly, but no one in 
Kilmarkie would dream of singing them even if he had heard 
of them). The psalm lasts about ten minutes and then the 
congregation is dismissed about 1 o’clock with a benediction. 
The service is distinctly shorter than in 1660; it has lasted 
only 24 hours. 

The congregation is dismissed; but many of them stay 
behind in their pews to eat some lunch, for the afternoon 
service will soon begin. During this interval, for the edification 
of those who stay behind, two boys from Kilmarkie Academy 
answer questions from the Shorter Catechism. 

The afternoon service begins at 2 o’clock. It differs little 
from that of 1660, consists mostly of sermon, and lasts less 
than two hours. 

The Lord’s Supper‘2”) is observed in Kilmarkie about once 
every two years; the people cannot afford it oftener, because 
of the great expense of giving hospitality to visitors. The 
“Communion season” takes place in July, and thousands flock 
in not only from Crocketbrigg, Carpoch, and Tulloweir, but 
also farther afield from Traive, Gaskethill, and Kirkton of 
Glenderris. Six or more ministers take part. 

The “season” opens on the Thursday, which is observed 
as a fast day with Sabbatarian strictness. Down by Fethy 
Water on Kilmarkie Green there has been placed a “tent”, 
that is a covered wooden hut like a sentry-box, which gives 
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the preacher shelter from wind and rain. From this a series 
of addresses is given to attentive crowds by a succession of 
ministers. Friday is a normal working day again. (In the 
Highlands it is the great day of the “Men’s Meeting”, when 
spiritual giants among the laity “speak to the question”, 
but the Kilmarkie elders are not of that stature.) On Saturday 
there is more tent-preaching, and all about among the trees 
and bushes can be seen people busily reading their Bibles or 
engaging in earnest prayer. Others indulge in less decorous 
pursuits; some never stray far from the local ale-house; and 
among them all gangs of travelling tinkers ply their trade. 
The Sunday services, known as the Great Work, begin at an 
early hour and continue until dusk with a separate “action 
sermon” for each successive table. Since the vast throng is 
far too large for the Church, further addresses are given outside 
on Kilmarkie Green for those who are waiting to take their 
turn at the Table. The proceedings conclude on the Monday with 
a great thanksgiving service on the Green, and the visitors 
walk back the ten, twenty, or thirty miles to their homes. 
Befcre we finish with 1760 it should be mentioned that . 
Kilmarkie now has a small Episcopal congregation which meets 
illegally in secret, using the Anglican Book of Common Prayer. 
There is also a small body of Seceders, but their worship is 
not noticeably different from that of the Established Church. 


We now go to sleep for another hundred years and revisit 
Kilmarkie in 1860. Externally, there have been considerable 
changes. The old church, long in a very poor state of repair, 
was finally pulled down and rebuilt in 1823, the fourth Lord 
Plenish having become wealthy in the recent war from the 
discovery of iron at Auchterniddrie. The new church has a 
pulpit at the east end with a precentor’s desk and a small 
communion table below it. There is a gallery round the south, 
west, and north walls. There is also a Free Church in similar 
style built in 1846 and a small Secession Church (now United 
Presbyterian) built in 1812. 

The main pattern of “Sabbath” worship again follows that 
of a century before, ‘*), and we will record only the differences. 
The warning bell now rings at half past ten for an eleven 
o’clock service.*) We put our money in the collection plate 
at the door and take our places. We notice that the worshippers 
take off their hats as they enter their pews but still perform 
no other act of devotion before the service begins. There is 
no giving out of a psalm by the Precentor: the Minister 
himself opens the service. At eleven o’clock he ascends the 
pulpit, wearing a black gown and black gloves. He does not 
bow to any lairds: indeed only the Madder family now attend 
the parish church, the other lairds having joined the Episco- 
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palians, because the gentry prefer the order and decorum of 
episcopal worship to the uncouth riot of Presbyterian prayers. ‘> 


“Let us worship God”, says the Minister, and announces 
the opening psalm. (As recently as 1856 the General Assembly, 
repeating its injunction of 1705, urged ministers to pay more 
attention to the Directory for Public Worship, but this has 
had no effect so far as the opening of worship is concerned). 
The music is still conducted by a precentor, but he no longer 
“lines out’? the psalm, and is moreover assisted by a choir (or 
“band’’, as it is called) which sits in the west gallery. He now 
pitches the note with a tuning-fork,‘“® but this is the only 
instrument of music in use. Some innovators are trying to 
introduce organs into churches in Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
but for the moment Kilmarkie is solidly and firmly opposed to 
such an engine of ritualism.‘?” 

After the psalm, which is still sung sitting, there comes 
a long prayer as before, for which the congregation still stands 
—at least for the first few minutes, but by the end of the 
prayer many are slouching over the pew-backs and the infirm 
have resumed their seats. The prayer is followed not by a 
lecture, but by the plain reading of a passage of Scripture. 
The lecture has only recently been given up in Kilmarkie; 
it is still delivered in Carpoch and Gaskethill. After the reading 
of Scripture comes another novelty—the singing of a second 
psalm. Then after the usual short prayer for illumination 
the Minister delivers his sermon, which is read from a manu- 
script‘?®) without an hour-glass and lasts this morning only 
45 minutes. After the sermon there follows the intercessory 
prayer, still about 20 minutes in length, but concluding with 
another innovation—the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer by the 
Minister. Of course the congregation do not join with the 
Minister in saying the Lord’s Prayer; that would be ritualism; 
but they tolerate his use of it from the pulpit. 


After the prayer we hear yet another innovation—the 
singing of a paraphrase. Hymns are not yet sung in the 
Established or Free Churches, but the U.P.s in Kilmarkie 
began to use a hymn-book a few years ago.) At the conclusion 
of the paraphrase the benediction is pronounced, and instantly 
(in the words of a contemporary writer) the congregation 
“stick on their hats and rush out as though the building were 
on fire’. The service is over in well under two hours, but 
that is now considered long enough. 


No one stays to eat lunch in Church, the interval before 
the afternoon service being rather longer than formerly. The 
catechising of children has long since disappeared. The afternoon 
service follows much the same pattern as that in the forenoon, 
but the Lord’s Prayer is not used, the second psalm is omitted, 


and the whole service lasts less than an hour and a half. In 
many of the country parishes there is no second service at all. 
(Many churches in England are lit by gas and have an evening 
service, but this has not yet spread to Kilmarkie®), 

The Lord’s Supper is now observed in Kilmarkie once a 
year, but the solemnities are much reduced. Few visitors come 
from other parishes, for they all now have their own annual 
communions, and the rise of the Free and U.P. Churches has 
still further reduced the number of communicants. The Thursday 
Fast-Day is now nothing but a secular holiday; there are no 
tent-meetings on Kilmarkie Green except on the Saturday and 
Monday. The Minister of Kilmarkie is assisted by only two 
other ministers—his neighbour from Tulloweir and an old 
college friend from Dumfries. Some such assistance is still 
needed, however, for there are many addresses to be given 
at the Sabbath service—the main sermon from the pulpit 
beforehand, the “fencing’”’ of the table, an “action sermon’”’ at 
each successive table, and the post-communion address. Com- 
munion tokens are still required, and the communicants sit at 
a long table erected in the central passage between the pews. 

The foregoing is a description of worship in the Parish 
Church, but things are hardly any different in the other 
Presbyterian churches. The U.P.s are if anything a little 
more progressive; the Free Church if anything a little more 
conservative; for instance the latter retains the “lining-out” 
of the psalm at the Communion,?) though it has been aban- 
doned for ordinary worship. The Free Church is however 
ahead of the Parish Church in that at the Lord’s Supper the 
communicants sit in pews which are covered with strips of 
linen for the occasion, and the elements are carried to them 
by elders; it will be another ten years before the Parish 
Church adopts this practice.“*) The Episcopalians still use 
the English Prayer-book but substitute the Scottish Communion 
Office of 1764 for the English form. 


Another hundred years have gone by, and anyone who had 
slept from 1860 would be astonished at the changes he would 
find in Kilmarkie today. 

There is again only one Presbyterian church. The former 
U.P. Church was turned into a cinema in 1921 and the former 
Free Church is now used by the “Assemblies of God”. The 
parish church looks much the same from outside, but the 
interior has been rearranged to suit 20th century taste: as a 
memorial to the fallen in the First World War, the pulpit has 
been moved to one side of the east end and a font erected 
at the other, while the communion table takes pride of place 
in the middle, with a shallow apse behind, ringed with beautifully 
carved elders’ seats. The organ is in the south-east corner 


behind the font, and in front below the communion table are 
seats for the choir. ’ 

The morning service still begins at 11 o’clock, but nearly 
everything else is different. There is no collection at the door. 
The worshippers take off their hats, if any, on entering the 
church, and bow themselves in prayer on taking their seats. 
After an organ voluntary, the beadle carries the Bible into the 
pulpit. Then the Minister enters, wearing not only a cassock 
and gown but also his M.A. hood. He sits down in the pulpit, 
and bows in prayer for a few moments. Then after the familiar 
“Let us worship God’, he announces a few verses of a psalm, 
which the congregation sing standing. After this the Minister 
calls the people to prayer with a verse or two of Scripture, 
and leads in prayer for five minutes; for the prayers the 
people have reverted to the 17th century posture of sitting. 
A passage from the Old Testament is then read, and after a 
hymn, a passage from the New Testament. Then comes a short 
children’s address, a children’s hymn, and a five-minute prayer 
of thanksgiving and intercession, concluding with the Lord’s 
Prayer, in which the whole congregation joins. After another 
hymn a twenty-minute sermon is preached, followed by a 
short prayer. Then the collection is taken, by means of plates 
passed along the pews by elders, who bring the offerings up 
to the communion table. The Minister, now standing behind 
the table, dedicates the offerings with a brief prayer and 
announces a Paraphrase, at the end of which he gives a 
benediction. The worshippers remain reverently bowed in prayer 
for a few moments and then file out of the building. The service 
has lasted only an hour and a quarter. 

The second service, now held in the evening at half past six, 
is similar but a little shorter. There is no Old Testament reading, 
no children’s address, and one hymn fewer. It lasts about an hour. 

The Communion is now observed quarterly, preceded only 
by a service of preparation on the previous Sunday. The 
congregation receive the communion sitting in pews, which 
are no longer covered with strips of linen; the “fencing of the 
table”, the “action sermon” and the post-communion address 
have disappeared and the Minister manages the service single- 
handed. It lasts less than two hours. 

The Episcopalians in Kilmarkie use the Scottish Book of 
Common Prayer, as published in 1929. 


To complete our pictures of Scottish worship, something 
ought to be said about baptismal, marriage, and funeral services. 
In 1560 the baptismal service followed the English prayer- 
book. As compared with papistry, the service was much sim- 
plified, without spittle, candles, or salt. The font, carved with 
idolatrous images, was broken up, and a small basin used 
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instead. With the introduction of the Book of Common Order 
an enlarged service was used, containing a long exhortation 
and an even longer exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. By 1660 
the service had become much shorter again and the father was 
no longer required to rehearse the Creed, or indeed to make 
any vows or profession-of faith. By 1760 baptism was usually 
administered at the child’s home. This was still the case in 
1860, though sometimes the sacrament was performed privately 
in church.“ Today baptisms are usually in church; the Minister 
sometimes recites the Creed; and the parents are required to 
profess their faith and to promise to bring their children up 
in the Lord. 

Marriages in 1560 were solemnised according to the English 
Prayer-Book during public worship on Sunday, and this practice 
continued under the Book of Common Order, but was given 
up in the 17th century because the wedding festivities profaned 
the Lord’s Day, and by 1660 marriages were solemnised in 
church on week-days. By 1760 church marriages had almost 
died out, except among the very poor who could not afford 
a celebration at home.) By 1860 church marriages were entirely 
unknown, but shortly afterwards the trend back to church 
marriages began, led by fashionable folk who aped Anglican 
ways. By 1960 marriage in church is common but still by no 
means universal; even churchgoing people may prefer to get 
married quietly at the Manse. 

Little needs to be said about funeral services. Presumably 
in 1560 they were conducted according to the English Prayer- 
Book, but shortly afterwards all funeral services were pro- 
hibited,“® lest encouragement be given to popish practices, and 
there were no Presbyterian funeral services till the early 19th 
century.“”) By 1860 there was often a funeral service in the 
house and sometimes also at the grave-side. Today it is normal 
to hold a short service in the house followed by a very short 
service at the grave-side (or a service in the crematorium 
chapel; cemetery chapels are very rare). 


A historian is sometimes permitted to go out of his strict 
province and offer a commentary on the events he has recounted. 
To conclude the present lecture a different liberty is assumed, 
which may nevertheless serve a similar purpose. Let us suppose 
that we have once more gone to sleep for a hundred years, and 
awake in Kilmarkie in the year 2060. What do we find? I do 
not presume to forecast what is likely to happen a hundred 
years hence, but if the changes in the next hundred years are 
no more radical than in the preceding hundred, the following 
is perhaps a not impossible picture. 

The parish church, destroyed in 1991 by a stray rocket 
from the Faroe Islands, has been replaced by a building 


resembling in external appearance part of an atomic power 
station. Inside it is of circular plan with a round communion 
table in the middle of a central arena, underneath which is a 
cruciform baptistery, which can be opened up by removal of 
the floorboards. (The baptistery is needed for the not infrequent 
ceremonies of baptism administered to people brought up in 
the Assembly of God or without any religion. Modern practice, 
while permitting the sprinkling of babies, requires the immer- 
sion of adults). Around this central plain the pews rise in 
tiers right round the church except at one point where there 
is the pulpit, and a space opposite where there is the orchestra. 
Organs are out of fashion again, and the music is accompanied 
by a small amateur orchestra of recorders, saxophones, and 
drums. The drum features prominently in the worship, having 
been introduced by the African evangelists who led the revival 
of 2012. Below the pulpit is the Reader’s desk, and in front 
of the orchestra the font. There are no windows; the church 
is lit by artificial light and the walls are covered with mural 
paintings illustrating the Apostles’ Creed. 

The Sunday morning service begins at 9 a.m., and the 
first half-hour of worship is conducted by a Reader, who is 
one of the elders. The service follows the Scottish National 
Prayer-book of 2006, similar in general outline to the revised 
Anglican Prayer-book of 1988, but differing considerably in 
detail. The prayers are of formal type which a Minister may 
vary but from which a Reader only selects. The service begins 
with a suitable sentence or two of Scripture, and then proceeds 
to a general confession of sins, based on that in Knox’s Book 
of Common Order; this is said by the whole congregation, 
kneeling. Then is sung a psalm, from the new metrical version 
of 2018, to one of the African tunes. This is followed by the 
Old Testament reading, a hymn, the New Testament reading, 
the Apostles’ Creed (said by all, standing) a short litany 
punctuated by drum-beats, the Scottish collect for the day, 
and various other short prayers of thanksgiving, supplication, 
and intercession. During the hymn that follows the Minister 
enters, wearing a blue surplice; he could not come earlier 
because he was conducting the weekly communion at Carpoch. 
(Owing to the chronic shortage of ministers it is quite common 
for one man to be in charge of three or more parishes, assisted 
by a Deaconess and Readers). 

After this hymn the Minister preaches a 10-minute sermon, 
and then immediately follows the weekly communion, the 
order of which is not greatly different from that in the 1940 
edition of the Book of Common Order. The main difference 
is that for the actual reception of the elements the congregation 
stands in a ring round the communion table.“® At the table 
itself are seats for the Minister, Reader, and six other elders. 


In Kilmarkie the Minister himself gives the bread to each 
communicant, saying “The Body of Christ, broken for you”, 
while the Reader comes after him with the cup, saying “The 
Blood of Christ, shed for you”.@® (In some other places the 
communicants still pass the bread round from hand to hand.) 
The service lasts about an hour and a quarter, and as soon 
as it is over the Minister hurries off to Crocketbrig to preach 
the sermon and administer the weekly communion. 


There is no evening service. Instead, elders conduct services 
in people’s houses. 


On weekdays the minister conducts a daily service from 
8 to 8.30 a.m. 

The Episcopalians still worship separately, because the 
Kilmarkie parish minister was ordained before the appointment 
of bishops in the Church of Scotland; but as a gesture of unity 
they use the Scottish National Prayer-book. 


The anti-episcopal dissenting body known as the Old Church 
of Scotland carefully preserves the mode of worship characteristic 
of the second half of the 20th century. In the Church of Scotland 
itself, though many changes have taken place in the last 
hundred years, the experts are convinced, as always, that 
worship is now more truly Presbyterian than ever it was before. 
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NOTES 


()This was certainly the 17th-century practice (McMillan, p.160), 
and I assume it continued from before the Reformation. 

(2)It is certain that the English Prayer-book was extensively used 
at this time in the larger towns; it is not so certain whether it 
would be used in a smaller town like Kilmarkie; nor is it certain 
whether the service would begin with Morning Prayer and Litany. 
Indeed much of the actual usage in 1560 is a matter of conjecture, 
the evidence being so scanty; hence the uncertainty of some of 
the following footnotes. 

(3)According to the note to Psalm 150, verse 3, published in the 
Geneva Bible in 1560, the psalmist “maketh mention of those 
instruments, which by Gods commandement were appointed in 
the old Law, but under Christ the use thereof is abolished in 
the Church”. At the beginning of the Reformation in Scotland, 
however, such organs as existed were mostly allowed to continue 
in use for a time, and a few places had other instruments such 
as shawms and fifes, though there seems to be no evidence of 
their actual use in ordinary worship except in such places as 
Chapels Royal. (McMillan, ch. VII). 

(4)It seems a reasonable inference from the Act of Assembly of 1575, 
forbidding Ministers and Readers to wear gaudy clothes or to 
wear plaids when officiating in the kirk, that ecclesiastical garb 
was not generally used at that time, and the position would seem 
to have been much the same when James VI, by authority of 
Parliament, ordained in 1609 that Ministers should wear black 
gowns in the pulpit. The scanty evidence is given in W. D. Maxwell, 
John Know’s Genevan Service Book (1931), p.212, R. A. S. Macalister, 
Ecclesiastical Vestments (1896), and Sprott, p.lvi. 

Even the papistical clergy had been casual about the wearing 
of distinctive clerical dress, at least outside church, for it was 
necessary for Archbishop Betoun in 1559 to enjoin his clergy to 
wear suitable clothing (habitus decens) to distinguish themselves 
from the laity (Melrose Regality Records, printed in Scottish 
History Society 2nd series, vol. XIII, pp.183-4). On the other hand 
scholars at this time wore black cloaks, sometimes tipped 
with fur, and it would be natural for a Reformed Minister 
to wear this. The Minister of Tranent, who died in 1569, had 
among his property two black gowns, and bequeathed one of 
them—“my black furrit gown”—to the vicar of Tranent, presum- 
ably a pre-reformation priest who was not acting in the reformed 
Church. (Edinburgh Testaments, 20th October, 1569). 
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(5)This was certainly the normal practice under the Book of Common 
Order; whether it dates back to 1560 is a matter for conjecture. 

(6)For Sang Schules see Millar Patrick, pp.109 and 129-30. 

(DCf. Leishman, pp.154. 

(8)Leishman, pp.329-30. 

(9)The ground of the objection seems to have been that whatever 
direction the Minister faced in for this exercise, it implied that 
that part of the building was specially sacred. Similarly the 
Directory enjoins the worshippers on taking their places to abstain 
from “bowing themselves towards one place or another”. 

(10)“Let persons relapse in Adultery (or above) quadrilapse in Forni- 
cation (or above) or often guilty of other grosser scandals, be 
Excommunicat somewhat more summarly (i.e. emphatically) than 
in an ordinary processe . . . both for the hainousness of the Sins 
and continuance therein, and also for terrour to others; And these 
not to be relaxed from the sentence of Excommunication without 
evidence, and undeniable signes of Repentance”.—From Act of 
General Assembly, 10th August, 1648. 

(1)There is a good description of the exercise of discipline from 
the pulpit in Maxwell, pp.145-55. 

42)A writer in 1705 (Hog, Minister of Carnock) condemned the 
repetition of the Lord’s words as “a manifest prostitution of them, 
and a downright turning of all into a lifeless, sapless, and loathsome 
form”; those who are exercised in godliness would, he thought, 
agree that the use of the Lord’s Prayer in worship was “an engine 
of hell, not only far contrary to the divine prescript, but likewise 
perversive to the Gospel of Christ”. (Quoted by Leishman in 
Story, V. p.400). 

'@3)The writer of the Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence was hardly fair 
in contrasting (in his “Short Catechism”) the Presbyterian attitude 
to the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed. 

“Q. Why do not the Presbyterians say the creed and the doxology? 
A. Because they are not word by word in Scripture. 
Q. Why do they not say the Lord’s prayer? 
A. Because it is word by word in scripture”. 
Both were objected to because they were forms; the creed was 
the more objectionable because it was not even in Scripture. 

(4)Leishman in Story V. 390, Wright p.211. 

45)For descriptions of communion services about this time see 
Leishman on the Directory pp.267, 348-9, Leishman in Story V. 
390-1, McMillan pp.196-7 and 229, Maxwell pp.122-3, Henderson 
pp.155-6, Burnet chap. VIII. In some places there were larger 
crowds, more ministers, outdoor celebrations, and longer services; 
in others no doubt the new customs had not yet taken hold. In 
Protesting parishes the Thursday fast-day, which later became 
universal, had already come into use (Burnet pp.131-2). 

(16)Sir Walter Scott (in Old Mortality and The Bride of Lammermoor) 
was mistaken in thinking that the Anglican Prayer-Book was 
used in parish churches during this period. There is some evidence 
of limited use in Chapels Royal and private families (see Records 
of Scottish Church History Society, vol. IV pp.145-9), but even 
Episcopalians did not use the Prayer-Book in public worship 
until about 1712. 

(17)In some dioceses attempts were made, with some success, to 
restore the Creed to use, and to reappoint Readers to give out 
the first psalm and read the Scriptures. Cf. Maxwell, pp.112-8. 

18)A curious exception is the posture adopted for prayer. Standing, 
which at the end of the 17th century was favoured rather by 
Episcopalians, came to be generally adopted during the 18th 
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century as the standard Presbyterian custom, while the Episco- 
paltens took to kneeling. Cf. Leishman in Story V. p.401. See also 
note (19), 

(19)See note (17), The partial reintroduction of the Reader’s service 
and the abandonment of the sitting posture for prayers (note (18)) 
are all that Scotland managed to salvage from the puritan invasion. 
In some parishes in the 18th century, particularly in the highlands, 
the Precentor or other Elders read from the Scriptures while the 
congregation assembled, before the opening psalm was sung. 

(20)For descriptions of worship about 1760 see Leishman in Story V. 
pp.420-1; Grey Graham, pp.278-9, 290-1; Maxwell pp.139-40. For a 
hostile contemporary description by an Episcopalian see McCrie 
pp.310-2. The description in Rob Roy (chap. XX) of the service 
in Glasgow Cathedral gives a fair account of early 18th-century 
worship, though of course there were more items in the service 
than the psalm,- prayer, and sermon which are all that Scott 
describes. 

(21)Cf. Wright p.139. > 

(22)For descriptions of 18th-century communions see Leishman on 
the Directory p.349; Leishman in Story, V. p.410; Grey Graham 
pp.302-14; Maxwell pp.141-5; Burnet pp.225-32. 

(23)The order of worship in 1860 has not been so well written up as 
that of preceding centuries. I have relied principally on Lee pp.12-13, 
Lord Sands pp.16-18 and the report of the special committee to 
the General Assembly of 1864. It would appear from Lee that 
there was considerable variety in the order, number and length 
of the different items. I have tried to steer a middle course. 

(24)Evidence for the times of service is hard to come by. Eleven 
o’clock is supported by Thomas Brown, Annals of the Disruption, 
pp.112 and 115 (three parishes in 1843) and Boyd, p.95 (1868). 

(25)Lee, chap. VI. 

(26)Fraser, pp.94-5. 

(27)It may be useful to summarise the main facts here. In 1863 Dr. 
Robert Lee introduced a harmonium into Greyfriars Church, 
Edinburgh. The same year an Overture came to the General 
Assembly from the Synod of Aberdeen, asking the Assembly to 
“secure as far as possible uniformity in the forms of public 
worship within the Church”. It was not the organ but other 
innovations (particularly at Greyfriars) that occasioned the Over- 
ture, but the Committee set up by the Assembly to consider the 
whole subject made mention of organs in the report which it 
presented to the Assembly in the following year. The motion 
which was carried in the Assembly of that year implied that 
innovations in worship could be tolerated if they would not impair 
the harmony of particular congregations or disturb the peace of 
the Church in general. 

Immediately the Rev. Ranald McPherson, not satisfied with this, 
raised in the Presbytery of Edinburgh the whole question of the 
Greyfriars innovations (including the harmonium). After debate, 
the Previous Question was carried. Mr. McPherson appealed to the 
Synod, which dismissed the appeal, and he thereupon took his 
case to the Assembly. In the Assembly (1865) Dr. Pirie. without 
referring explicitly to instrumental music, introduced a motion 
to the effect that all arrangements with regard to public worship 
are subject to regulation by Presbyteries; this was carried by 173 
votes to 140 against a counter-motion which would have left such 
matters to Kirk Sessions. In view of this decision Mr. McPherson’s 
appeal was dismissed. The Greyfriars harmonium was shortly 
afterwards replaced by an organ, and the new instrument rapidly 
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multiplied; by 1868 Boyd could write (p.172): “In eight churches 
under the jurisdiction of the Presbytery of Glasgow organs are 
either in use or in process of erection”. R. H. Story got an organ 
installed in Rosneath in 1873, preceded by a harmonium a few 
years before (Memoir by his daughters, p.60). 

The non-established churches were a little more conservative. 
In 1856 an organ was installed in Claremont U.P. Church, Glasgow, 
and the congregation petitioned the Synod to sanction its use; 
the Synod in 1858 refused such sanction, and the ban was not lifted 
until 1872 (J. R. Fleming, A History of the Church im Scotland, 
1843-74, pp.117-8). The Free Church Assembly in 1858 considered 
overtures from three Presbyteries (including that of Edinburgh), 
praying “that in this Church's intercourse with other Churches, 
regard should be had to purity and uniformity of worship in 
them”. (The allusion was to the Presbyterian Church in England, 
whose Synod in 1857, while refusing to give any general permission 
to the use of organs, had tolerated the continuance of the existing 
organs at St. John’s, Warrington, and St. George’s, Liverpool). 
There was a full discussion, in the course of which it appeared 
that the overwhelming majority of the Assembly would wish to 
abandon mutual eligibility of ministers if the Presbyterian Church 
in England were to grant a general permission for the use of 
organs, and the Deliverance passed by the Assembly gave effect 
to this desire. Votes were not counted but eight members recorded 
their dissents. (Free Church Assembly Proceedings, 1858, pp.213-221; 
the account in Fleming pp.118-9 is not quite accurate). Presumably 
by the time organs became general in England, opinion in the 
Free Church was no longer so strongly opposed to them. Organs 
were permitted by the Free Church in 1883. 

(28)Boyd, p.204, Lee, pp.29, 79-80, Leishman in Story V. p.405. 

(29)The Relief Church published its first hymn-book in 1794, the 
U.P. Church in 1851, the Church of Scotland in 1861, the Free 
Church in 1873. (McCrie, pp.332-4, Wright p.261, Maxwell p.169. 
The date 1882 given by Maxwell is the date of the second Free 
Church hymn-book). 

(30)Boyd, pp.183-4. Cf. Lord Sands p.18. 

(31)Kilmarkie will soon, however, be transferring the second service 
to the evening. The change took place in the bigger towns in 
the 1860s and radiated to the smaller towns. In Rosneath R. H. 
Story introduced an evening service as early as 1862 (Memoir, p.59). 

(32)Cf. McCrie p.205. 

(33)“The long tables were never favoured by the Free Church”. Burnet, 
p.270. Did they realise that they were reproducing what was normal 
Anglican usage in the early seventeenth century? 

(34)For this exception see Boyd, p.188; for the general practice see 
Leishman in Story, V. p.408. 


(35) Wright, pp.153-4. 
(36)The prohibition was not quite absolute—see McMillan pp.283-6; 


but even McMillan can produce no evidence of any actual worship 
(other than funeral sermons) in connection with burials. 

(37)An interesting contemporary account of the reintroduction of 
funeral services is to be found in Scott’s Antiquary, Chapter XXXI. 

(38)A practice copied from the French Protestant Church. 

(39) As in the Church of Sweden. 


I have been greatly helped in the parati 
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Bankhill Church, Berwick-Upon-Tweed, 
1835-1960 


The Background — 


In Berwick as in many other towns The Vicar, Luke Ogle, 
was ejected in 1662 and later formed a Presbyterian congre- 
gation “). This met openly in the Grammar School °) after the 
1688 Revolution; and a Presbyterian church, the Low Meeting 
House in Hide Hill, was not built till 1719 “®. It is of this 
congregation that Bankhill is the direct successor. In the course 
of the 18th Century Berwick became extremely well provided 
with Presbyterian churches — the High Meeting opened in 
1724, the Middle Meeting in 1756, Golden Square Meeting House 
(the origin of the present Wallace Green Church) in 1770 and the 
Anti-Burgher church (the present St. Aidan’s) in 1812.) The 
Middle Meeting adhered to the Relief Secession in 1778 but, 
according to the Preamble to the session minutes started by the 
Rev. Alexander Murdoch in 1852) (v. below), other churches 
including the Low Meeting were ‘long under the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the North Northumberland Classis or Presbytery’. 
This body appears to have disintegrated by the end of the 18th 
Century and to have left no records. 

The Rev. Alexander Murdoch who was ordained and inducted 
to the Low Meeting in 1836 was instrumental in forming in 
1838 the Presbytery of Berwick ‘in connexion with the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland’, with himself as Clerk‘. Contact 
was also established with the English Synod. 


Zion Chapel and Bankhill Church — 


In 1835 the Middle Meeting was split over the choice of a 
new minister. The supporters of the Rev. Alexander McColl 
seceded from their congregation, though not from the Relief 
Synod, and purchased from the Corporation of Berwick (v. 
below) ground upon which the foundation stone of a new 
church was laid in 1835 and the church (known as Zion Chapel) 
opened for worship on 26 February 1836. As no internal 
records appear to survive for Zion Chapel our knowledge of 
the quality of its church life is meagre, though in 1845 - 46 an 
unseemly incident in which an elder was alleged to have describ- 
ed the congregation as ‘a black-hearted set’ (which he denied 
having said but nevertheless declared to be true) came before 
the Relief Synod“. By 1852 the congregation appears to have 
disintegrated because no minister would accept the call). 

Meanwhile the Low Meeting had been vitally affected by the 
Disruption of the Church of Scotland in 1843. Murdoch came 
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out very strongly in favour of the Scottish Free Church and, 
as retiring Moderator of the English Synod (assembled in 1844 
in the Low Meeting House), he seconded an overture that the 
Synod should cease to describe itself as ‘in connection with the 
Church of Scotland’“*), In consequence he was deprived of his 
ministerial status by the Presbytery of Dumfries which had 
licensed him“*) and four of his own trustees started legal 
proceedings against him for secession and for introducing the 
office of deacon ‘totally unknown in the Church of Scotland’“®. 
After very protracted proceedings during which feeling in 
Berwick ran very high Vice-Chancellor Wigram decided against 
Murdoch in 1849, the verdict being upheld on appeal in January 
18526, Murdoch and his supporters were forced to hand over 
the Low Meeting House and all its property but the disinte- 
gration of Zion Chapel left vacant a place of worship which 
they hastened to purchase, the debt being paid off by 1854”. 
Murdoch wrote a spirited account of these events in the Preamble 
to a volume of session minutes which he was obliged to start 
because the church records had had to be surrendered with 
the other church property™®. He also wrote up from 1845 the 
Low Meeting minutes of which he must have had the foresight 
to make a private copy™®. 

The first reference in the records to the stipend of the mini- 
ster of Bankhill (as the church was now called) is in 1863 
when it was £140 ‘with the prospect of increases according to 
the ability of the congregation’. Bankhill was the normal 
venue for Presbytery meetings till after the Union of 1876 when 
Wallace Green was generally used. 


The Conduct of Worship 


It may be assumed that during the Hide Hill and early 
Bankhill period the mode of worship would have been the one 
then customary in Scottish Presbyterian churches. The con- 
gregation would have sat most, if not all, of the time and the 
‘praise’ would have consisted of the Metrical Psalms and Para- 
phrases and would have been led by a precentor — probably 
with no musical aid other than a tuning-fork. The precentor at 
Hide Hill had not been a follower of Murdoch so it was arranged 
after the ejection that Henry Cowe and Robert Wood were to 
‘precent in turn’, without formal appointment". The precentor’s 
office seems to have come to an end in 1879, when his salary 
is last mentioned in the annual financial statement. In 1866 it 
was reported in the session minutes that ‘a desire having been 
expressed by some members of the congregation to stand while 
singing during public worship, the Session proposed and agreed 
that no further change be made at this time than standing 
while singing the last psalm’‘2”). (It is not recorded when stand- 
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ing for all the singing was introduced). In 1868 it was ‘proposed 
and agreed to introduce the Hymn Book as a supplement to the 
paraphrases on the first Sabbath of the year’’®), and in 1884 
to adopt ‘the new Hymn Book Church Praise’‘*), The first 
reference to the choir is in 18695); it does not appear from 
the records when an organ or harmonium was first installed. 

In 1860‘ it was decided to celebrate the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper three times a year ‘instead of twice as formerly’. 
The present practice of holding quarterly Communions was intro- 
duced in 18947, Originally the Communion tokens were issued 
at a service of preparation‘?®); in 1850 there was an unseemly 
incident in which a token was ‘surreptitiously taken from the 
Box’ and used by the sexton’s wife). In 1874 the Session 
‘agreed that tickets be used instead of tokens and that the 
Elders go round their respective districts and give to the 
members the tickets for admission to the Lord’s Table’, A 
number of pewter Communion tokens still exist. 

As early as the 1870’s there seems to have been a movement 
afoot to introduce the use of unfermented wine for the Com- 
munion. In December 1873 it was reported in the session minutes 
that there had been ‘some conversation regarding the Com- 
munion Wine; the Moderator being of the opinion that no 
change could be made at the present time’®!. In July 1884 it 
was ruled that ‘the seats under the gallery to the left of the 
pulpit [were] to be reserved for those who prefer this kind 
of [ie. unfermented] wine’). The session agreed in 1891 ‘in 
future to use only unfermented wines’“*)—a decision that has 
since been reversed. The use of individual Communion cups was 
introduced in 1931. 

The normal Sunday ‘diet of worship’ was at 11 A.M. and at 
2 P.M., at all events in 1879, when the times of services are 
given on a printed financial statement preserved with the dea- 
cons’ minutes; a weekly prayer meeting in the vestry on Wed- 
nesday evening and a Sabbath morning prayer meeting before 
the service are also mentioned. In 1891 it was agreed at a 
congregational meeting to alter the time of the second service 
to 6 P.M.“)—a change possibly not unconnected with the im- 
provement of artificial lighting. 

‘Days of humiliation’ were frequently held for disasters 
such as the failure of the potato crop and special rejoicing 
enjoined for good harvests. Towards the end of the last century 
there was a vogue for special services of a revivalist nature. 
In 1882 the minister proposed having ‘a Bible reading in Daniel 
next Sabbath . . . . the choir illustrating the different points 
in the lecture by hymns from Sankey’s Collection’. He desired 
the session’s approval for this as it was ‘not a regular diet 
of worship’®, In 1892 an evening service was omitted and the 
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Communion postponed ‘in view of the anticipated visit of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey to Berwick’. 


Church Discipline 


The system of church discipline of the 18th Century Scottish 
Church is famous, if not notorious, and has contributed to the 
prevalent idea of Presbyterian church discipline — the practice 
of the church enforcing its standards of conduct and morality 
as well as merely prescribing them. In fact such a system of 
discipline was a feature of the universal church until compara- 
tively recently; in the 18th Century it was characteristic of the 
Church of England, at least in some areas“®. It does however 
come as something of a surprise to find in the Hide Hill and 
earlier Bankhill session minutes in the mid 19th Century that 
at many or most of the session meetings offenders appeared 
and were rebuked by the minister before the session sitting 
as a court. The most frequent offence was irregular marriage 
(a common one in this Border area and one about which the 
Presbytery expressed concern more than once‘). There were 
also cases of ‘ante-nuptial fornication’ and drunkenness. It is 
however apparent that in spite of superficial similarities the 
system had changed considerably since the 18th Century; in- 
stead of being delated by elders or others the offenders came 
of their own accord, seeking rehabilitation as members of the 
church; moreover a rebuke before the session was the only 
sanction employed. On the other hand the offenders still ‘com- 
peared’—Scots ministers evidently using the Scots legal term 
with which they were familiar. The last recorded sessional re- 
buke was in 1884); no other disciplinary case appears in the 
next ten years but in 1894 the minister investigated a case 
himself and reported back to the session, who agreed to restore 


the offender“). Church discipline in the formal sense had come 
to an end. 


The School and the Sunday School. 


In the Hide Hill period the congregation was running a day 
school for elementary education — an unexpected activity but 
one that was also carried on in Tweedmouth and by various 
congregations under the auspices of the Presbvtery. From the 
beginning of the deacons’ court minutes in 1846 the teacher 
of the school is stated to be John Veitch (ordained to the 
eldership in March 1853‘42)). He was evidently regarded as a 
staunch member of the congregation, for he was one of the 
trustees in 1852‘). His salary does not appear from the records 
but the catechist or ‘home missionary’ engaged in 1846‘*) was 
to give ‘any aid he may be required for 3 hours a day in the 
meantime at the school at the rate of £25 per annum’. 


The purchase of two writing tables for the school (at 12s.) 
is recorded in the very first entry of the deacons’ minutes. The 
school fees‘*>) were ‘2d. 3d. and 4d. [presumably per week] for 
reading, writing and arithmetic respectively to those not be- 
longing to the congregation and 1d. 2d. and 3d. to those who do 
belong to it’; later these charges were each raised by 1d. Oddly 
enough religious instruction was not mentioned but it would al- 
most certainly have been given free. Later it was a prominent 
feature of the school at Tweedmouth where the pupils were 
declared to be ‘well drilled in Bible reading, religious knowledge, 
the Shorter Catechism and sacred song’ 


In 1848 the average weekly attendance was stated to be 91 
‘47) and later in the year to be 95 on the roll with an average 
attendance of 85 — the average weekly fees amounting to 
18s. 3d.‘*®). In 1850 the average attendance for the previous 25 
weeks is given ‘90 — boys 70 and girls 20’. An assistant teacher 
was being employed at the rate of 3s. 6d. per week (the hours of 
work are not stated) and the raising of the fees is said to have 
reduced the attendance over the year, especially of the younger 
children, to 29 belonging to the congregation and 61 others‘*”’. 
In the Hide Hill and early Bankhill period all the reports on the 
school are highly favourable; in 1850 the Presbytery committee 
‘regretted to learn that more of those connected with the 
congregation have not availed themselves of so excellent an 
opportunity of having their children educated’. Earlier the 
minister had reported to the deacons’ court on the ‘excellent 
state of efficiency of the school’ and expressed his ‘confidence 
in and gratitude’ to Veitch for his ‘zeal and success’), The 
convener of the school committee of the Synod inspected the 
school and found it ‘in a highly efficient state’). 

It is not apparent from the records where the school was 
conducted — it was not in the church, as in 1848 (i.e. before 
the ejection from Hide Hill) £2 5s. was being paid half-yearly 
for rent (and 13s. for ‘the girl who cleans it’). Other 
accommodation was being sought, presumably because that 
already occupied was too small‘, 

In spite of Veitch’s zeal and efficiency and the high opinion 
formerly held of him by the minister and others, relations 
between him and the office-bearers seem to have deteriorated 
in the years following the removal to Bankhill. In 1855 Veitch 
refused to fill up the annual school schedules ‘and alleged that 
the school is a private one, and his own.’ A somewhat unseemly 
wrangle followed about the school property which Veitch en- 
deavoured to retain (with what success is not very clear from 
the records) and legal action was threatened“. The Presbytery 
instructed the session ‘to dissolve their connection with the 
teacher, to reclaim and remove the maps and any other property 
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belonging to the congregation . .. and to take steps to have 
another school set on foot in connection with the Synod, and 
to apply to the Synod for a grant to carry out this’“®., This 
was evidently done but in 1866 in the deacons’ court ‘a notice 
was laid on the table to quit the schoolroom occupied by the 
congregational school’ as it was not ‘to the advantage of the 
church to continue it’, In the following year Graham, the 
teacher, was requesting the balance of his salary which the 
court undertook to pay when he settled the rent for the school- 
room (58), 

The school probably fulfilled a real need at the time — until 
1859) the elementary schools (other than those privately 
conducted) in Berwick were all run by the Anglican National 
Society, which would have been unacceptable to Presbyterians 
at this time. The foundation of the British School in 1859 prob- 
ably contributed to the decline of the Presbyterian congre- 
gational school. 

In 1835 the Second Relief Congregation had a ‘Sabbath Class’ 
which presented the minister with ‘the Works of Robert Hall 
and the Discourses of Archbishop Magee, 9 Vols., as a testimony 
of their esteem’ but in view of the cost of the gift this would 
seem to have been an adult class. In 1851 Zion Chapel was 
stated to have an average attendance of 40 ‘Sunday School 
Scholars’ of whom it was remarked ‘The Sunday School Scholars 
do not meet for worship in a distinctive capacity. They are 
instructed during the interval between Afternoon and Evening 
service but almost all meet for public worship in the chapel’). 

Hide Hill had a Sabbath school in 1846 for the session then 
agreed to visit it ‘in rotation’), In 1853 five teachers were 
added to Bankhill Sabbath school but the previous number is 
not given‘), A declaration of the Presbytery in 1879 has a 
modern ring—‘that the ministers be enjoined to take an early 
opportunity of bringing before the parents in their .. . congre- 
gations . . . the responsibility resting upon them to see that 
their children attend the Sabbath school if possible’. 


The Congregation — 


In 1851 the Census stated that there were three services 
each Sunday at Zion Chapel, the average attendance being 180. 
The only references to the numbers on the roll during the period 
covered by the session minutes 1844 — 1901 give the numbers 
as 250 and 271 respectively“. Between 1928 and 1941 (after 
the gap in the session minutes) the average number on the roll 
was 332; the present strength averages 350. Probably of more 
significance is the number recorded as having partaken of the 
Sacrament at each Communion; this is available in the session 
minutes from 1886. Between 1886 and 1901 the number of 


29 
communicants normally varied between 177 and 140 (202 being 
the highest and 120 the lowest recorded). For the 1928-1941 
period the normal variation was 196-137, the outside figures being 
209 and 70 (‘very stormy weather’‘®)). The continuity of num- 


bers making up the ‘hard core’ of Bankhill over three-quarters 


of a century is very remarkable. The present average atten- 
dance at the Communion is about 156. 


The first reference to a congregational organisation appears 
to be in 1853—the session agreed that the Young Mens Associa- 
tion was to be revived‘®® (it had presumably existed in the Hide 
Hill period). The activities of the Young Men included the 
holding of popular lectures on behalf of the Manse Fund; the 
lecturers included Colonel Davidson, a distinguished Indian 
Army officer and Colonel of the Edinburgh Rifle Volunteers, 
who spoke in the King’s Arms Assembly Room on ‘India’ (some- 
what inevitably). Other lectures included ‘Palestine’, ‘The Battle 
of Life’ and ‘Female Authorship’). In 1879 a Dorcas Society 
was formed‘) and in 1882 the Sunday School teachers requested 
the session’s approval — which was granted — for the formation 
of a Band of Hope‘. A ‘Friendly Society within the congre- 
gation’ was proposed in 1886‘72). A minister’s Bible Class, meet- 
ing on Sunday evening, is mentioned in the list of services for 
1879. The church organisations today include a Bible Study 
Fellowship; a Women’s Devotional Fellowship (composed of 
the Women’s Home Church Association and Women’s Missionary 
Association); a Ladies’ Work Party; and a Youth and Arts 
and Crafts Group. 


The reference above to the Dorcas Society is a reminder 
that the congregation in the last century included a number 
of members who were poor and, by present day standards, very 
poor. The dispensation of charity was still, as it had long been, 
a feature of all churches, established and dissenting. Gifts of 
money to the church for distribution to deserving cases — such 
as ‘the aged poor of the congregation’‘) — occur from time 
to time. In 1846 a collection was taken for the distribution of 
coal to ‘deserving poor of the congregation’ but it was laid 
down that this was because of the ‘difficulty of getting coals 
at present ... and not to be used as a precedent in time com- 
ing’‘™), The Dorcas Society in 1879 reported that it was ‘grati- 
fying’ that the ‘little fund at the disposal of the society (£3 5s.) 
enabled them to distribute useful articles of clothing to 12 
persons connected with the church’ 5), In 1882 those on the 
‘poor list’ received three shillings per head in tea and sugar‘, 
Charity of a very direct kind is mentioned in 1886 when ‘Mr. F. 
Richardson reported that he had a sheep for distribution among 
the poor. Some names were suggested [at the diaconate meeting] 
of persons to whom a part of the gift would be acceptable’. 
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The cry that the church is ‘always asking for money’ is one 
frequently heard today. In spite of the lower cost of goods and 
services the church in the last century was equally in need of 
financial support and there are references in the records to the 
financial responsibilities of members. In 1879 the Presbytery 
thought it necessary to send out a leaflet (preserved with the 
deacons’ minutes‘®)) pointing out that ‘In none of the churches 
are the voluntary offerings what they ought to or might be’ and 
that absence from services did not excuse members from con- 
tributing to the church’s funds. Similarly lack of congregational 
interest in the practical details of running the church is no 
new phenomenon; in 1862 it was stated that the annual con- 
gregational meetings ‘had been attended by very few’ but that 
this had improved when the A.G.M. was combined with a ‘soirée’ 
of the kind ‘gradually becoming general’‘”®). 

The problem of what has come to be known as ‘outreach’ to 
the ‘unchurched’ masses is frequently discussed today but it was 
by no means unknown in the last century. In 1863 the Presby- 
tery prepared a questionnaire to ministers which included the 
question ‘What proportion of the people within your bounds 
attend no place of worship?’ In 1883‘*) a conference of various 
sessions in the town agreed to be allocated different areas to 
visit ‘regularly all the non-churchgoing in Berwick’. Nor was 
the problem of youth ignored; in 1894‘%?) John Cameron, elder, 
read a paper to the session ‘on the young in the family, in the 
Sabbath School and in the church. A discussion followed’. Two 
years later in the session‘) ‘It was agreed, if sufficient premises 
could be found, to begin work among the young in the Golden 
Square’. 

One of the developments in the life of the church — as in 
the community at large — has been the emergence of women 
as full and responsible members. Women are now represented 
on the diaconate; the first woman elder (Mrs. Margaret Richard- 
son) was ordained in 1930‘. There are at present two women 
elders. 


The Site and Building. 


The site of the church was granted on 14 May 1835 by the 
Mayor, Bailiffs and Burgesses in Guild to the Second Relief 
Congregation by indenture of the same date“ on a lease for 
three hundred years at a yearly ground rent of £3. (In the 
‘Advertiser’ this was reported in a Scottish turn of phrase as 
‘a moderate feu duty’). The plan on the deeds shows the outline 
of the church, almost square (43 feet by 47 feet) with the 
irregular space in front — now partly occupied by the hall — 
and flanked by the Corporation’s Academy building of 1798. 
The most noticeable difference from the situation today is that 


the side away from the Academy was open — ‘Garden Ground 
belonging to the Heirs of John Brown decd.’ The plan in the 1852 
deeds is identical but since that date a dwelling-house has been 
built in the former garden, right up against the church, with 
the result that the latter is hemmed in on both sides. There is 
a clause in the deeds safeguarding the ‘light to the Schools in 
the Corporation’s Academy’. 

In February 1836‘ the ‘Advertiser’ remarked on the forth- 
coming opening of Zion Chapel .. . ‘We think it really is an 
ornament to that part of the town in which it is situated. The 
style of the building is chaste and neat and much superior 
to any of the dissenting chapels here’. The interior was also 
praised as ‘fitted up in the modern style so that every sitter 
can see the minister; and every person cannot but be struck 
with the elegance and taste, the attention which has been paid 
to appearance and comfort and the happy choice of site’. The 
architect (George Redpath) was congratulated. Dr. Nikolaus 
Pevsner in 1957 was a little more terse — ‘Presbyterian Church, 
Bankhill . . . the usual type [i.e. meeting-house] with two large 
windows flanked by doorways with small windows over; early 
C.19°«87), 

From the diaconate records it is clear that the church has 
remained basically the same from 1835 till the present day 
(unless indeed extensive alterations were made in the Zion 
Chapel period, which seems very unlikely). The square church 
is galleried round three sides, with the pulpit, Communion 
Table and organ (whenever this was added) on the fourth 
which also has the two entrances. 

The vestry is mentioned in the very first minutes of a dia- 
conate meeting held at Bankhill® ; it presumably occupied part 
of the area covered by the hall. The same certainlv applied to 
the session house, first mentioned in 1880‘), The present hall 
was opened in 1907, 

In 1960 there was celebrated the one and a quarter centenary 
of the foundation of Zion Chapel, Bankhill — an occasion 
honoured by a visit from the Moderator of the General Assembly. 
Much has altered since 1835; congregations are not split because 
they disagree as to the choice of minister, the form of worship 
has changed in many ways, the session does not function as a 
court of discipline and the diaconate is not called upon to 
distribute portions of a sheep. Fundamentally, however, the 
objects and problems of the church are the same as in 19th 
Century Berwick, or indeed in 1st Century Ephesus or Philippi— 
to proclaim the Word of God in Christ, to uphold the standards 
which the Word implies, to reach out to the people and to 
exercise the compassion for the unfortunate and unprivileged 
which also is implied by the Word. If Bankhill Church continues 
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to think and work along these lines for the next century and 
a quarter it will not be unworthy of its heritage. 
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Unpublished — 

Hide Hill and Bankhill Church Session Minutes, 1845-1900;1928 B.S.M. 
Hide Hill and Bankhill Deacons’ Court Minutes, 
Minutes of the Presbytery of Berwick, 1838 . va awe te 


Deeds of Bankhill Church .... Deeds 
(All in the custody of the bodies concerned). 
Published — 
Berwick Advertiser... B.A. 
Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticanae, Revised “and. Enlarged “Edition, 
1928, Vol. 7. ice. 
J. Scott, Berwick-upon-Tweed, “The e History of the Town and 
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M.P.B. 8 February 1854. 

B.S.M. Preamble 4 November 1852. 
The Low Meeting Diaconate Minutes were retained by Murdoch, 
possibly because the plaintiffs did not recognise the office of deacon. 
M.P.B. 13 October 1863. 

B.D.M. 27 January 1852. 

B.S.M, 21 August 1866. 

B.S.M. 8 November 1868. 

B.D.M. 6 February 1884. 

B.D.M. 25 February 1869. 

B.S.M. 26 January 1860. 

B.S.M. 30 May 1894. 

E.g.B.S.M. 31 October 1850. 

B.S.M. 12 November 1850. 

B.S.M. 27 September 1874. 

B.S.M. 1 December 1873. 

B.S.M. 9 July 1884. 

B.S.M. 24 February 1891. 

B.S.M. 10 June 1931. 

B.S.M. 8 March 1891. 

B.S.M. 4 June 1882. 

B.S.M. 13 March 1892. 


Edward Hughes, North Country Life in the Eighteenth Century, 
1952, pp.333 - 4; R. H. Kinvig, A History of the Isle of Man, 1950, 
pp.107-8. 

M.P.B. 15 April 1840; 30 March 1841. 

B.S.M. 28 September 1884. 

B.S.M. 28 February 1894. 

B.S.M. 22 February 1853; 16 March 1853.. 

Deeds 1852; B.D.M. 20 December 1852. 

B.D.M. 8 July 1846; 15 July 1846. 

B.D.M, 12 August 1846; 11 September 1849. 

M.P.B. 4 December 1888. 

B.D.M. 6 January 1848. 

B.D.M. 13 December 1848. 

B.D.M. 13 February 1850. 

Ibid. 

B.D.M. 6 January 1848. 

B.D.M. 7 June 1848. 

B.D.M. 13 December 1848. 

BD.M. 7 June 1848, 5 July 1848. 

B.S.M. 24 January 1855; 26 May 1856. 

M.P.B. 28 August 1855. 

B.D.M. 6 December 1866. 

B.D.M. 6 June 1867. 

B.A. 19 February 1859; 23 July 1859. 

B.A, 13 February 1836. 

1851 Ecclesiastical Returns (P.R.O., H,O., i29/25/561). 

B.S.M, 1 July 1846. 

B.S.M. 6 January 1853; 22 February 1853. 

M.P.B. 1 July 1879. 

1851 Census (op.cit.) 

B.S.M. 21 February 1883; 19 January 1887. 

B.S.M, 31 January 1940. 
B.S.M. 6 January 1853. 
B.A, 8 November 1862 et seq. 
B.D.M. 10 September 1879. 
B.S.M. 15 October 1882. 
B.D.M. 24 March 1886. 
B.D.M. 3 October 1848. 
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(74) 16 December 1846. 
(75) B.D.M. Printed accounts up to 31 December 1879. 
(76) B.D.M. 20 December 1882. 
(77) B.D.M. 22 December 1886. 
(78) B.D.M. (Leaflet stuck in). 
(79) B.A. 18 January 1862. 
(80) M.P.B. 5 May 1863. 
(81) B.S.M. 21 October 1883; 28 October 1883. 
(82) B.S.M. 28 February 1894. 
(83) B.S.M. 14 September 1896. 
(8) B.S.M. 2 November 1930. 
(85) Deeds; B.A. 16 May 1835. 
(86) B.A. 20 February 1836. 
(87) ype Pevsner, The Buildings of England, Northumberland, 
1957, p.90. 
(88) B.D.M. 27 January 1852; Deeds 1852 refer to it as though to an 
outbuilding. 
(89) B.D.M. 21 January 1880; B.A. 19 April 1907. 
- (90) B.A, ibid. 


A 24 page pamphlet to commemorate the one and a quarter cen- 
tenary of Bankhill Church was printed by the Tweeddale Press Ltd 
in 1960 and is obtainable from the church, price 2s. 6d. 


Appendix B — Ministers from 1835 
Zion Chapel 
Alexander McColl 1835-48 
Hugh Dunlop 1848-51 
Hide Hil 
Alexander Murdoch 1836-52 
Bankhill 
Alexander Murdoch 1852-57 
Peter Thomson 1858-63 
Robert Scott 1863-89 
John McGregor 1889-98 
Robert Leggat 1898-1919 
Oswald Hamilton Ewing 1920-28 
Walter Taverner 1928-34 
Thomas Herbert Jones 1934-41 
Peter Ogilvie 1941-46 
David Holt Roberts 1946-55 
Janis Sapiets 1955- 
REVIEWS 


Two Early Political Associations: The Quakers and the Dissenting 
Deputies in the Age of Sir Robert Walpole by N. C. Hunt. pp.231 
Clarendon Press; Oxford University Press, 30s. 

This study approaches the activities of the Quakers and the 
Protestant Dissenting Deputies — Presbyterians, Independents and 
Baptists — from an unusual angle, namely, an examination of the 
political techniques by which they sought to bring pressure to bear 
on the Government and in so doing, blazed a trail which profoundly 
influenced subsequent political and constitutional developments. The 
author discusses the reasons which moved these primarily religious 
bodies to act in this way and how Sir Robert Walpole handled the 
novel problems presented by the activities of the groups. 

Unfortunately, the book was not received in time for an adequate 
review and this will be given in our next issue. ITD. 


Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of London, vol. XX, no. 1, pp.144. 

It is good that the notable contribution to civilisation and culture 
made by the French Calvinists should ever be remembered. Hence 
the work of the Huguenot Society in maintaining interest in that 
praiseworthy people by arranging meetings, maintaining a library in 
University College, and by publishing a journal, to be highly 
commended. 

This number of the Proceedings, in addition to reports, reviews 
etc. contains five articles of first rate interest, one of which is the 
presidential address by W. R. Le Fanu on Thomas Vautrollier, the 
printer and bookseller. The titles of the other four are: ‘Some alien 
craftsmen in sixteenth and seventeenth century England’ ‘Jean 
Loiseau de Tourval: A Huguenot translator in England, 1603-31’, 
‘The importance of the Huguenots in the London silk industry’, and 
‘Claude Groteste de la Mothe and the Church of England 1685 to 
1713’. 

To a society with such a small momberstip (242 fellows) this 
journal undoubtedly does great credit. 

S. J. Knox. 


OBITUARY. 
WILLIAM HUME BUCHANAN 


By the sudden but peaceful death of Mr. Buchanan on 28th 
December 1960 the Society has lost a greatly beloved member who 
had served it faithfully on the Council since 1945. 

He was born in Chelsea to Scottish parents 80 years ago this 
May, the second of a family of eight, two of whom laid down their 
lives in the first World War. He had been a Deacon’s Court Clerk 
for 40 years in Belgrave Presbyterian Church, Emperor’s Gate and 
St. John’s, Kensington. He was an elder of St. John’s and a member 
of the General Assembly. 

He took an interest in everything old, historic or quaint and he 
loved beautiful things. His hobby was photography. He became the 
unofficial photographer for the Presbyterian Church and was in de- 
mand for all occasions. Nothing was too much trouble for him. He 
was also a great traveller, even going behind the Iron Curtain at a 
time when that was not easy. The warmth of his personality endeared 
him to everyone and made him an ideal ambassador for his country 
abroad and for christianity everywhere. 

We mourn our loss but thank God for all that he has been to 
us and for the long years of service that were granted to him. 


NONCONFORMIST RECORDS AND THE LOCAL HISTORIAN 


A paper on the above subject by Mr. R. W. Powell, editor of the 
“Victoria History of the County of Essex” was discussed at a meeting 
of the British Records Association in the Merchant Taylor’s Hall 
on Monday, 5th December 1960. Representatives of seven noncon- 
formist bodies, including our Society, were invited to be present 
and comment on the paper and an interesting picture of the position 
in the different denominations emerged. The Society of Friends had 
preserved its records centrally but was proposing to devolve respon- 
sibility for their custody to the quarterly meetings. With other bodies 
responsibility for the preservation of local records rested on the 
congregations. It was satisfactory to find that the system inaugurated 
by our predecessors in the Society for the preservation of Presby- 
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terian records compared favourably with that in other bodies where 
there is less central control. 

The speaker did raise the question however, whether it was better 
for nonconformist records to be deposited in local record offices 
or in denominational repositories. The answer must obviously depend 
on the effectiveness with which the latter are maintained and the 
extent to which congregational authorities carry out the system 
approved by the General Assembly. 

Some changes have occurred since the memorandum to corres- 
pondents issued by Mr. W. B. Shaw was published in Volume X of 
the Journal and ministers and officebearers may find the appended 
summary of the present allocation of responsibility helpful. 


CUSTODY OF RECORDS, ETC. 


In the custody of the Church Offices. 
1. Closed official records, i.e. minutes of Session and Committees, 
membership rolls, and baptismal registers. 

These should be sent, addressed to the General Secretary 
when no longer required for current use. 

2. Communion plate no longer in use. 

To be kept by Congregations 

Complete sets should be preserved of copies of 

1. Congregational magazines. 

2. Annual Reports and Accounts. 

Kept by the Historical Society 

1. A folder for each congregation containing additional in- 
formation on special events in its history, e.g. press reports 
of the induction of ministers, alterations to premises, un- 
veiling of memorial tablets, etc.; photographs or drawings 
of memorials, etc. 
Printed or MSS histories of congregations and any books 
or pamphlets published by their ministers are kept in the 
Library. 

The completeness of these records depends on the informa- 
tion being sent to the Hon. Secretary of the Society. Books 
for review should be addressed to the Editor of the Journal. 

Advice on steps to be taken to preserve documents or other 
material connected with the history of a congregation can 
always be obtained from the Hon. Secretary of the Society. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


We acknowledge with thanks receipt of the following Journals 
and publications from corresponding Societies :— 
Records of the Scottish Church History Society, Vol. XIII. 
Proceedings of the Wesley Historical Society. 
Vol. XXXII. Parts 7 and 8. 1960. 
Journal of the Historical Society of the Presbyterian Church of 
Wales. Vol. XLV. Nos. 2 and 3. 1960. 
Journal of the Friends Historical Society. 
Vol. 49. Nos. 2 and 3. 1960. 
Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society of the United 
Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A. 
Vol. 38. No. 3. 1960. 
Bulletin. Société de I’Histoire du Protestantisme 
francais. CVIe Année 1960. 
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A Sixteenth Century Book of Discipline 


BY S. J. KNOX, Ph.D., F.R. Hist. Soc. 


It must have been a very exhilarating experience to be 
an English presbyterian in the years 1584-88, for although 
the Anglican Church was the only one recognised by Queen 
Elizabeth and her government, it was confidently believed in 
many quarters that it was only a matter of time before presby- 
terianism would become the state religion of England. It was in 
the setting of this rising tide of optimism that the sixteenth 
century Book of Discipline was composed. 


ORIGIN OF THE BOOK 


For all the puritans of England 1583 was an eventful year. 
On the death of Edmund Grindal, archbishop of Canterbury, 
John Whitgift, the adamant opposer of puritanism in every 
form, was appointed his successor. In a matter of weeks 
Whitgift had prepared fifteen Articles which all clergy were 
required to subscribe on pain of deprivation and, in addition, 
the High Commission were given further powers in order 
to enforce subscription. One of these articles required all 
incumbents to use in worship no other book but the Book 
of Common Prayer and to assent to the Thirty Nine Articles 
as agreeable to the Word of God. On both counts the presby- 
terians had no alternative but to refuse and as a party they 
were forced to adopt a change of tactics in their efforts to 
win the English people to their cause. 

Until now their main policy had been to introduce the 
practice of their discipline secretly among themselves with 
the least possible disturbance. Meetings of presbyteries (some- 
times called conferences or classes) were not publicised and 
in each parish the rather subtle method was adopted of regarding 
the sidesmen and vestrymen as elders and deacons, though 
these names were not used. The stubborn antagonist of pres- 
byterianism, Richard Bancroft, bishop of London, said™ that 
the London classis had decided 

that the ministers should little by little, as much as 

possibly might, draw the Discipline into practice, though 

they concealed the names either of Presbytery, Elder or 

Deacon, making little account of the names for the time, 

so their offices might secretly be established. 

But now that Whitgift was in power there had to be a 
change of method. The plan of trying to incubate presbyterianism 
under the wings of the state church was impossible and the 
time had come when the promoters of the new discipline 
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had either te come out into the open or else abandon their 
aims completely. The new method adopted took the form 
of a direct approach to parliament. 

In the face of Whitgift’s oppressive measures the presby- 
terians, instead of losing heart, were now stirred into fresh 
enthusiasm and more and more became a consolidated party. 
The articles of 1583 aimed at their liquidation obviously had 
the opposite effect. In the following year delegates from the 
classes of London, Suffolk, Norfolk, Kent and Essex met in 
London on 30 August for a general conference and among 
the matters discussed was ‘whether it were not fit that a 
general supplication be presented to her Majesty with a full 
draughte of the discipline we desire’.?) As a result of this 
conference, when parliament met at the end of 1584 they 
were completely overwhelmed by the number of petitions that 
came in from ministers, town corporations, the gentry, and 
justices of the peace, etc., all calling for a reversal of the 
injustices meted out to the ministers who had been deprived 
on the ground of their unwillingness to sign the articles. The 
petitioners also called for an immediate establishment of pres- 
byterian discipline. 

Just before this meeting of parliament a national synod 
of representatives from all the classes throughout the country 
had been held when attention was given to a ‘bill and a book’ 
which they hoped to present to parliament. They also considered 
a Book of Discipline which had been compiled by some person 
or persons, but seeing it contained so many imperfections, 
it was decided to defer its presentation until it had been 
redrafted. This task was given to Walter Travers, who at 
this time was championing the cause of presbyterianism at 
the Temple Church, London. 

In spite of repeated inquiries the corrected form of the 
Book did not appear until March 1587, and just in time to 
save the party from despair for all approaches to parliament 
had proved vain, their documents not even being read. Thus 
from now on it is found that this Book of Discipline was the 
sole subject of discussion in all the classes and the whole 
movement centred around its directions for the true practice 
of the new discipline. 


CONTENTS OF THE BOOK 


Since it was never published, the Book can be found only 
in manuscript form of which there are five extant copies, 
one in Oxford, one in Lambeth, one in the British Museum 
and two in Trinity College, Dublin. All five are substantially 
the same though there are minor variations in the text of 
each. The full title of the Book is Dirscrptiva ECCLESIAE DEI 
VeERBO DESCRIPTA and it is divided into two parts. The first 
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is a general statement of the main tenets of presbyterian 
discipline. It begins with the main assertion that Christ during 
his earthly ministry had fixed the right and proper form of 
his church’s government and therefore this form could be found 
only in the Scriptures. In the New Testament church there 
were only four offices which had fixed and essential place 
and these were the offices of minister, teacher, elder and deacon. 
Their respective duties were: ministers to give their attention 
to the Word and Sacraments, teachers to expound doctrine, 
elders to oversight the conduct of the people, and deacons 
to care for the poor. Proceeding from this basic structure 
of the church, it is contended that all ministers must be 
regarded as equal in importance and each receives ordination 
after, and not before, he has been called by the members of a 
congregation. Representative elders chosen by the congregations 
in a particular area along with the ministers and teachers 
constitute a presbytery and with this church court resides 
the duty of excommunicating offenders and of directing the 
general good of the people. Each presbytery must have a 
moderator chosen from its number to preside and each member 
is expected to air his views but in a quiet and godly fashion. 

There are fifteen paragraphs in this first part of the 
Book, but the second is much more detailed and consists of 
seventy two. It is called the Synodical Discipline and here the 
general principles of the first part are worked out in detail. 
The first subject that calls for treatment is the vocation 
of a minister. No one should thrust himself forward for such 
an office but wait until he is properly called by a congregation, 
who before issuing a call should observe a day of fasting. 
Ministers prior to ordination must give a written declaration 
of their orthodoxy in doctrine and their willingness to adhere 
to the discipline set forth in this book. 

Consideration is given next to the order of the liturgy 
to be used in worship. That prescribed is the same as in 
The Forme of Prayers and administration of the Sacraments, 
etc., used in the English congregation at Geneva, and approved 
by the famous and learned man John Calvin. This was the 
congregation of English exiles ministered to by John Knox 
and Christopher Goodman from 1555-59, and whose place of 
worship was the now famous Calvin Auditorium, re-opened in 
1956 as an international memorial for the Reformed family 
ls — The form of service to be used is as follows: 
Prayer of Confession and Lord’s Prayer 
Sermon 
Prayer for the Universal Church and Lord’s Prayer 


Benediction (Aaronic or apostolic). 
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It is noticeable that the sermon is given the central place in 
the service since it was meant to be the core of worship. 
The section on preaching, which is one of the longest, enjoins 
that only the canonical Scriptures are to be expounded, not 
the Apocrypha, and the speech of the preacher should be 
characterised first by uncorruptness and secondly by reverent 
gravity. The voice must not be monotonous and the posture 
and gestures should be modest and seemly. Two sermons are 
to be delivered each Sunday and each kept within one hour, 
and preaching must always precede each celebration of the 
Sacraments. 

Two catechisms should be taught in every church. One 
of these ought to deal with general doctrine and the other 
with the Lord’s Supper. At Baptism the father and not the 
mother should be responsible for the presentation of the child 
whose name ought to be one found in the Scriptures. Children 
under fourteen must not be admitted to the Lord’s Supper, 
and the names of all who wish to be admitted are to be 
handed in seven days in advance, and inquiry made about 
them by the elders. 

Days of fasting must be observed but not holy days. Can- 
didates for marriage should be well instructed in their obliga- 
tions, so that they regard it as an indissoluble bond. Children 
are to be well instructed in schools, especially in the catechism, 
and particular attention should be directed to the training of 
candidates for the ministry. Elders must see to it that they 
visit the homes of the people and the deacons that they care 
for the sick and the poor. 

At meetings of the consistory (or session) the order of 
the business should be: liturgy, sermon, prayers, sacraments, 
marriages and burials. Separate books are to be kept for 
names of parents, those baptised and those who are com- 
municants. It is the duty of the consistory to fulfil the task 
of censuring. The actual censuring should, if possible, be in 
private, but if the sin is great it must be in public. Should 
the sinner prove obstinate, he is to be excommunicated, but 
if he repents, he is to be received back into membership. A 
minister who sins ought to be deposed from his charge. 

For the strengthening of the church and the carrying out 
of the church’s discipline, groups of congregations are to appoint 
representatives to form a conference (presbytery). Each of 
twelve congregations can elect one minister and one lay elder 
to be members of a conference which should meet once every 
six weeks. At such meetings the order of business shall be: 
1. Survey of those present with a censuring of any absent 

without good reason. 


2. Minutes of last meeting read and matters arising therefrom 
dealt with. 
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3. Consideration of requests from the various congregations 
represented in the conference. 

4. Consideration of the state of the congregations with regard 
to the teaching of doctrine and exercise of discipline. 

5. Consideration of matters that generally affect all the con- 
gregations. 

6. Censuring of offending delegates, if necessary. 

The general direction of the meeting is to be in the hands 

of the moderator, who is chosen at the beginning of each 

meeting after the offering of prayer by the moderator who 

was appointed at the previous meeting. Prior to the close 

of a conference meeting, if thought fit, a minister chosen 

by the brethren, or in rotation, may preach a sermon, which 

is then criticised by the others, but not in the presence of the 

lay elders. 

The next church court to be considered is the synod which 
is constituted by two ministers and two elders chosen by 
every conference in a province. They should meet at least 
twice a year and always three months before every national 
synod. The national synod in turn consists of three ministers 
and three elders from every provincial synod, but no mention 
is made of the frequency of meetings. As the provincial synod 
deals in matters that relate to the province, so the synod for 
the nation concerns itself with things that affect the whole 
realm, such as doctrine, discipline, ceremonies, appeals, and 
all that cannot be dealt with properly at synod and presbytery 
level. The acts of the inferior courts must be sent for scrutiny 
to the national synod which keeps a record of every con- 
gregation. Another type of synod mentioned is the general 
or ecumenical whose members are chosen from each national 
synod. 

Finally it is pointed out that the first part of the Book 
sets forth a discipline which cannot be altered since it is 
taken exactly from God’s Word, but the second part, the 
synodical discipline, not being expressly stated in, but rather 
inferred from the Scriptures, can be altered in those things 
which do not belong to the essence of the discipline. 


THE OUTCOME OF THE BOOK 

To the presbyterians in sixteenth century England this Book 
of Discipline was a godsend. Not only did it save the movement 
from despair, but its importance lay in that it was the first 
brief statement of what the essence of presbyterianism was 
and therefore was an admirable guide to its organisers. The 
English aspect of the Book should be emphasised for while 
the Scotch presbyterians and the French Huguenots had already 
compiled their books of discipline (and both books may have 
influenced the editor) yet there was no direct borrowing and 
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so the English Book has a right to be regarded as an independent 
work based on a first hand interpretation of the Bible. 

The immediate result of the Book’s appearance in 1587 
was that on the study of it by the various classes throughout 
the country, they set about reorganising themselves according 
to its principles. There followed a regrouping of the classes 
and they now conducted their business according to the Book 
that had become a sort of second ‘Bible’. Hence the presbyterian 
movement at this period presents the picture of a well-organised 
and closely knit organisation with a network of classes meeting 
consistently every sixth week in the following centres: London, 
Cambridge, Oxford, Northampton, Daventry, Kettering, Dedham, 
Hertford, Braintree, Kent, Warwick, Surrey, Suffolk, Hatfield, 
and Bury St. Edmunds. In every centre there was a corres- 
ponding secretary who kept in touch with the general secretary 
of the whole movement, John Field. He was stationed in 
London for the classis there was the most important of all. 
In order to cope with its agendas, meetings were held not 
every six weeks, but every Monday and Thursday and con- 
sequently the decisions of the London brethren bore great 
weight with all the other classes. 

In some quarters the fervour roused by the appearance 
of the Book of Discipline seems to have become almost a 
mania. A particular section of the presbyterians advocated 
that if the magistrates could not be persuaded to initiate the 
practice of the new discipline, then in obedience to God they 
ought to be defied, and the discipline erected in spite of them. 
Some had even reached the point where they were drawing 
up schemes whereby the bishops, deans and other church 
officials could be maintained since so many of them would 
be displaced when the new discipline was introduced! They 
did not want the country to be pestered with beggarmen! 

Yet it is surprising to learn that in some ways it was 
this Book of Discipline which was the means of bringing 
the presbyterian movement of sixteenth-century England to 
an end. The truth is that at no time could the Book win a 
unanimous vote from all the classes. It is significant that 
only two of the extant manuscripts have a form of sub- 
scription which could be signed by those who agreed with 
the statements in the Book, but these two forms of subscription 
are not identical. The shorter asks that the discipline be 
acknowledged as agreeable to the Word of God and the promise 
given that as far as it is lawful, all subscribers will use the 
prescribed liturgy, attend classes and synods, and urge both 
council and parliament to erect the discipline. But the longer 
form on certain points leaves the matter of agreement open 
which shows that in no sense was the Book received with 
total approval. 
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It is impossible to be sure about the actual number who 
did subscribe the Book. Neal’s reckoning of 500 is almost 
certainly a gross over-statement for it is believed that the total 
number of ministers of the presbyterian persuasion did not 
exceed 350. In any case, it is found that in synod after synod 
when the Book was discussed, the matter of agreement was 
always being postponed until the next meeting and this was 
also true of the classes. When the brethren of Warwickshire 
met in Coventry on 10 April, 1588, as a provincial synod, 
in order to obtain some sort of approval for the Book, they 
drew up certain articles dealing with the extent to which 
it could be subscribed. These articles followed the line of 
general approval only since judgment on certain points was 
reserved. Thomas Cartwright, who was the first to sign these 
articles in Coventry, said at his later trial in the Star Chamber“ 
that the only parts of the Book that were put into practice 
were those confined to the orders of preaching and holding 
of meetings as far as that was in conformity with the peace 
of the church and the laws of the land. In London also the 
brethren in considering the Book had to issue certain decrees 
regarding the practicing of its advocated discipline. These 
decrees make clear how far the London presbyterians were 
willing to water down the said discipline in order to accommodate 
the episcopal government of the Anglican church. For example, 
they stated that the Book of Common Prayer was not to be 
discarded but only in those parts which were borrowed from 
the Roman Church and a candidate for the ministry after 
presenting himself to the local classis should be given letters 
of commendation to the bishop before he was ordained. 

All these reservations about the accepting of the discipline 
outlined in the Book reveal the many doubts that presbyterians 
had about it. The consequence was that in 1590 when the 
High Commission at the instigation of the Queen and her 
bishops set about crushing the life out of the presbyterian 
movement, the adherents of the new discipline, lacking unanimity 
and conviction about the Book which was supposed to be 
their standard of church life and practice, were unable to 
withstand the onslaught made upon them. This coupled with 
the death of several of their leaders were among the factors 
which explain why this once vigorous movement ended in 
failure as far as the sixteenth-century was concerned. 


THE LASTING VALUE OF THE BOOK 


It will be recalled that the original Book of Discipline was 
written in Latin but quite naturally in order to further the 
presbyterian cause a desire was expressed as early as 1587 
to have it translated in English. There is no evidence that 
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a translation was in general circulation immediately since 
Bancroft in his Survey of the Pretended Holy Discipline pub- 
lished in 1593 makes his own translation of extracts from 
the Book and therefore seems ignorant of the existence of 
a presbyterian translation. Of deepest interest, however, is 
a manuscript translation found in the British Museum“) which 
agrees exactly with the published translation which appeared 
in 1644 under the title: A Directory of Church government 
anciently contended for, and as farre as the Times would 
suffer, practised by the first Non-Conformists in the daies of 
Queen Elizabeth. Of even greater interest is the sub-title of 
this book which states: ‘Found in the study of the most 
accomplished Divine Mr. Thomas Cartwright, after his decease; 
and reserved to be published for such a time as this’. Since 
Cartwright died in 1603, we can therefore say that the trans- 
lation was made before that date and very probably by Cart- 
wright. The possessors of the book may have had some 
evidence to this effect since they entered it at the Stationers’ 
Hall in 1645 as ‘written by Mr. Tho: Cartwright’. Thus 
the British Museum manuscript may well belong to some date 
very late in the Elizabethan period, and was probably copied 
from that found in Cartwright’s study. 

It should be pointed out that while the Directory of Church 
Government, etc., is undoubtedly a translation of the Book 
of Discipline, it has not been translated exactly from any 
one or all of the five manuscripts already noted. In comparing 
the two, one is struck by such differences as condensations 
of paragraphs, re-arrangement of sentences, explanatory addi- 
tions, and omissions of sentences or short clauses. It is quite 
possible that the Directory is a translation of a later version 
of the Book, for due to the lack of agreement about its contents, 
there must have been many additions and subtractions as it 
passed around the different classes. In any case, it is very 
significant that when Cartwright and others were being examined 
in the Star Chamber in 1591, the references to the Book of 
Discipline would suggest that the quotations were from the 
same version of the Book as the translator had before him 
when he produced the Directory. 

The more important consideration, however, is the reason 
why the Directory of Church Government, this translation of 
the Book of Discipline, should have been published for the first 
time in 1644. In the previous year a bill had been passed 
by both Houses abolishing episcopacy ‘root and branch’ from 
the realm of England, and then a new ecclesiastical structure 
had to be found to take its place. On the authority of both 
Houses the famous Westminster Assembly of Divines was 
called in the same year to undertake this task, which amounted 
to working out the details of presbyterianism as the state 
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religion of the country. The Assembly continued its work 
for five and a half years and so from the angle of the 
presbyterians there could have been no more opportune time 
for the publication of the Elizabethan Book of Discipline 
than during the time when this Assembly was in session. If 
the Book had been of no use in the previous century, it would 
now have the chance to come into its own at a time when 
parliament was so favourable to the discipline it advocated. 

The result was that the once rejected Book of Discipline 
now became the basis for the drafting of the Westminster 
Assembly’s Form of Presbyteriall Church-Government and of 
ordination of ministers which was approved in February 1645. 
The borrowing from the former is too plain to go unnoticed. 
For example, like the Book of Discipline, it begins with 
the statement that Christ during his earthly ministry instituted 
the type of government that he desired for His church. It 
also goes on to maintain that the officers of the early church 
were of two kinds, those that held positions of a temporary 
nature and others whose office was permanent. The permanent 
officers of the church were pastors, teachers, elders and deacons. 
Preaching is held to be the primary function of the pastors 
and again, like the Book of Discipline, it is stated that proper 
church government should be through the four courts of session, 
presbyteries, provincial synods and nations synods. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the similarities are too glaring to 
be regarded as accidental. Undoubtedly it was the sixteenth- 
century Book of Discipline which the seventeenth-century West- 
minster Divines had before them when they compiled their 
form of church government. 

It is in this sense that the Book of Discipline must be 
regarded as a work of permanent worth and no student of 
presbyterianism in the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries (or 
indeed in any century) can afford to neglect it. 


() Dangerous Positions, p.115. 

(2)R. G. Usher, The Presbyterian Movement im the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, p.94. 

(3)Star Chamber Proceedings 33 Eliz. A. 56 No. 1. 

(4)Harl. MS 6539 ff. 76-86. 

(‘5)Tramscript of the Registers of the Company of Stationers of 
London 1640-1708, ed. Eyre and Rivington, i.149. 
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Constitution of the Society 


(as revised and approved by the General Assembly in May 1959) 


1. The title of the Society shall be THE PRESBYTERIAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the 
study of the history of Presbyterianism in England and else- 
where, and to collect and preserve manuscripts, books, portraits, 
paintings and other relevant objects. These shall be submitted 
to a committee of the General Assembly as determined by it, 
such committee to have authority to decide which objects 
shall become Assembly property, all other objects to be at 
the disposal of the Society. 


3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested 
in its work but only members of the Presbyterian Church of 
England shall be eligible for election to the Council. The annual 
personal subscription shall be 7/6d.; Presbyteries and Con- 
gregations appointing Correspondents 10/6d.; such Correspon- 
dents to have voting rights of members; a payment of £5 5s. 
shall constitute the donor a Life-member. The permanent 


subscription for a Society or Institution shall be £10 10s. 
Members are entitled to the “Journal’’. 


4. The Society shall at the Annual Meeting elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Librarian, Curator of the Museum, Archivist, Editor of the 
“Journal” and 12 members. The Moderator of the General 
Assembly, Clerk of Assembly, the General Secretary and Con- 
vener of the Law and History Committee shall be ex-officio 
members. Five to form a quorum. 


5. The Council shall meet at least twice a year and shall 
have powers to appoint an Executive Committee, consisting 
of not more than one third of its membership, which shall 
report to the Council. The Council shall determine the date 
of the Annual Meeting of the Society, due notice of which 
shall be given to all members not less than one month in 
advance. The Council shall present a Report annually to the 
General Assembly through its Committee on Law and History. 


6. The Constitution shall not be altered except at the 
Annual Meeting by a majority of its Members present and 
voting. Not less than four weeks notice of any proposed change 
shall be given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to 
communicate the same at least 14 days before the meeting. 
The quorum at such Annual Meeting shall consist of ten members. 
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Alexander, Miss V. 
Band, Rev. Edward, M.a. 
Caffyn, Alderman S. M., c.B.B. 
Carruthers, A. Stanley 
Cheeseman, H. R., c.M.a. 

Christie, Rev. J. Reid, m.a. 
Crawford, Dr. V. A. 

Drysdale, J. G., M.A. 

Duncan, John 

Elmslie, Rev. W. A. L., M.A., D.D. 
Glover, Rev. F. C., B.a. 
Jones, Rev. E. F., M.a. 
Jordan, Mrs. J. B. 

Joyce, Rev. W. R. C., M.a. 


Austin Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Texas, U.S.A. 

Bance, Rev. R. R., B.sc. 

Beattie, J. 

Bone, Wm. 

Brown, P. Gordon, M.A. 

Buchanan, Frank 

Bunn, Rev. L. H., B.a. 

Burns, Dr. Chalmers 

Campbell, Rev. J. Y., D.v. 

Carruthers, S. W., M.D., PH.D. 

Clarke, Miss Ada 

Combe, J. Y. 

Craig, E. R. 

Cressey, Rev. M. H. 

Dalziel, Mrs. Alex. 

Darling, Mr. J. T., 18.0. 

Darling, Mrs. J. T. 

Darling, Miss Jean, M.a. 

Dollery, D. G. 

Eastwood, Miss J. G. 

Eastwood, Rev. J. Hastings, B.A. 

Fenn, Rev. R. E., B.A. 

Garratt, Miss Jean 

Gemmell, J. A. 

Gilbert, Miss M. M. 

Griffiths, Rev. D. N. 

Hall, Rev. Basil, M.a. 

Halson, D. Rodney 

Hamilton, Jas., F.R.1.c. 

Hawkins, Rev. F. H., B.D., B.A. 

Hope, Rev. J. E. 

Jarratt, Mrs. A. M. 

Joint University Libraries, U.S.A. 

Jones, Rev. W. Gwynn, T.D., B.Sc. 

Keay, Rev. K. D., M.a. 

Knox, Rev. S. J., M.A., B.A., PH.D. 

Leak, Rev. W. Norman, M.A. 

Lishman, William, M.a. 

Macarthur Rev. A. L., M.A. 
M.LITT. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 
LIFE MEMBERS: 


MEMBERS: 


Ge 


Kelley, Miss L. W., M.a. 
Martin, Mrs. T. L. 
MacDonald, Mrs. Joyce 
MacLeod, Rev. Prof. A. G., M.A. 
MeVitie, John 

McVitie, Miss M. A. 
Roxburgh, Miss M. A. F. 
Rudd, Rev. G. Angus, M.a., 
Shaw, D. K. D., a.c.a. 
Smail, Dr. J. A. 

Thomson, Mrs. C. K. 
Van Norden, W. M. 
Williams, G. C. 


McDonald, Dr. J. R. 
MacGregor, Rev. John, B.A. 
Mackie, Rev. William, B.a. 
Maclachlan, Rev. L., M.a. 
MacLauchlan, Rev. J. C., M.A. 
McLennan, L. 

McMinn, R. S., B.a. 

Mann, Rev. A. Montgomery, 


M.A., D.D. 

Marsh, A. J. 

Martin, Rev. D. J., B.A., B.SC., PH.D. 

Montreat Historical Foundation, 
U.S.A. 


Morrison, Mrs. W. D. 

Morton, W. A. 

Mudge, A. W. 

Murray, J., A.c.Ls. 

New College Library, Edinburgh 

Parris, G. T. 

Piggott, Miss Agnes C. 

Porteous, Rev. G., M.A. 

Pringle, Rev. A. H., M.a. 

Pringle, Robert 

Ramage, Rev. A. 

Ramsay, J. 

Rhodes, Mrs. M. A. S. 

Richards, Rev. R. L., M.A. 

Rose, C. Marshall 

Ross, Rev. H. S., B.a. 

Ross, J. M., M.a. 

Russell, Mrs. O. W. 

Sanderson, J. 

Saunders, H. F. 

Short, Rev. Wm., M.a., B.D. 

Simmons, Rev. F. P. Copland, 
M.A. 

Struthers, Rev. F. B., B.sc. 

Thomson, Alex. 

Todd, Rev. Ernest W., m.a. 

Traill, Rev. W. M., m.a. 

Walker, Rev. Geo., B.A. 
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Warwick, Miss J. 
Welch, C. E. 
White, K. G. 
Whitehorn, Rev. Principal, R. D. 
M.B.E., D.D. 
Whitehorn, Mrs. R. D. 


Bedford Presbyterian Church 
Birmingham Public Library 
Jesmond Church, Newcastle 
Leeds City Library 

London, Guildhall Library 
Manchester Public Library 
Manchester Rylands Library 


Aldershot 
Bath 
Bebington 
Belford 
Berwick: Wallace Green 
Billingham 
Birkenhead: Hamilton Memorial 
Rock Ferry 
St. Pauls 
Trinity 
Birmingham: Broad Street 
Erdington 
Blackburn: St. Georges 
Blundellsands 
Blyth 
Bolton: St. Andrews 
Somerset Road 
Bootle: St. Pauls & Trinity 
Bournemouth: St. Andrews 
Bowdon: Trinity 
Bradford 
Brampton 
Brighton: Saltdean 
Bristol 
Bromley 
Burton on Trent 
Cambridge 
Cardiff 
Carlisle: Fisher Street 
Warwick Road 
Chatham 
Cheam 
Derby 
Douglas, I.0.M.: St. Andrews 
Durham 
Eastbourne: St. Andrews 
Edenbridge 
Felixstowe 
Gateshead: Brighton Avenue 
is Low Fell 


PERMANENT MEMBERS: 


CONGREGATIONAL MEMBERS: 


Whitehouse, Rev. R. C., B.sc. 
Whyte, Miss Jean B. 
Dr. William’s Library 
Williamson, C. A. 
Williamson, Rev. J. W. P., M.A. 
Wilson, H. F. 


New York, U.S.A.: Union 
Theological Seminary Library 

Princeton, U.S.A.: Theological 
Library 

Singapore Presbyterian Church 

Westminster College Library, 

Cambridge 


Gloucester 

Gravesend 

Grimsby 

Heswall 

Holybourne 

Hove 

Hull: Holderness Road 
» Newington 


St. Ninians 
Ilford 
Ipswich 
Jarrow 
Leeds: Cavendish Road 
Trinity 
Liss 


Little Sutton 
Liverpool: Allerton 
pe Fairfield 
és Green Lane 
Orrell Park 
* Parkgate & Neston 
of Princes Road 
Sefton Park 
Union 
ie Waterloo 
Wavertree 
London: Battersea 
Brockley 
Brondesbury 
me Crouch Hill 
Croydon 
Ealing 
Eastcote 
» East Ham 
” Edgware 
Enfield 
Finchley 
” Frognal 
* Golders Green 
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London: Goodmayes 
Greenwich 
Hampstead 
Harrow 
Highgate 
Kensington 
Muswell Hill 
New Barnet 
Oxendon 
Palmers Green 
Re Regent Square 
= St. John’s Wood 
* Stoke Newington 
Streatham 
st Upper Norwood 
Wallington 
Wembley 
Wimbledon 
Wood Green 
Maghull 
Manchester : 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
Didsbury 
Grosvenor, 
Withington 
Longsight 
Trinity— 
Cheetham Hill 
Morpeth 
New Brighton 
Newcastle: Benwell 
Gosforth 
Heaton 
Highheaton 
Robert Stewart 
Memorial 
Trinity 
West Denton 
‘ Westmorland Road 
North Shields: St. Columba’s 
Nottingham 
Orpington 
Oxford 
Parkgate 
Pelaw 
Penang 
Penrith 


Friends Historical Society 
Historical Society of Ireland 


CORRESPONDING SOCIETIES : 
Congregational Historical Society 


Plymouth 

Portsmouth 

Preston 

Ramsey, Trinity—I.0.M. 

Redcar 

Redhill & Reigate 

Richmond 

Rochdale 

Rugby 

St. Albans 

Sheffield: St. Andrews 

Shrewsbury 

Silloth 

Southampton 

Southend 

Southport 

South Shields: St. John’s 
St. Paul’s 

Stafford 

Stamfordham 

Stockport 

Stockton-on-Tees 

Sunderland: North Bridge Street 


Roker 
‘i St. George’s 
‘ Trinity & St. James 
Swalwell 
Swindon 
Thropton 
Tunbridge Wells 
Tunley 


Tyldesley Chapel 
Wallasey: Seacombe 

i Wallasey Village 
Wallsend 
Walton-on-Thames 
Warrington 
Welwyn Garden City: 

Free Church 

West Kirby 
Wharton 
Whitley Bay 
Wigan 
Woking 
Wolverhampton 
Worthing 
York 


Hymn Society of Great Britain & Ireland 
Presbyterian Historical Society of America 
Societé de l’Histoire du Protestantisme francais 


Unitarian Historical Society 


Historical Society of Presbyterian Church of Wales 


Wesley Historical Society 
World Presbyterian Alliance 
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